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ODACHROME BY C. C. COWEN 


Steel is the efficiency expert among materials. It can do 
almost any job... and do it well. Steel provides strength 
and ruggedness in Army field kitchens. It will also give 
strength, beauty and usefulness to your all-steel kitchen 
after the war. Steel is ideally suited to the design of modern 
kitchens that save steps, increase efficiency. Better steels 
will be available then, too (many of them developed for 
war in United States Steel laboratories). All marked with 
that dependable guide to good steel... the U'S’S Label. 




















UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ° UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 


COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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There's a in your future! 






When America’s biggest job is done, a smart new Ford will point yield to its easy handling . . . Naturally, this new car will be 
the way to pleasures now denied you. And you’ll want toshare them. thrifty and reliable. ... Everywhere you look there’ll be improve- 
- + « Here will be a handsome car. Big and roomy—rich with ments—more than were offered in many pre-war yearly models. 
comfort. Behind the wheel you'll find new driving pleasure. It The skill and experience which Ford has gained in more than 40 






will be so nimble—so responsive. Difficult parking problems will years assure you this. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 












“THE FORD SHOW”. Singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, complete NBC network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 












Do you want these 
advantages in Your 
next refrigerator? 


Frozen Food Chest—designed especially to freeze 
and store loads of food. . . fowl, 
steaks or roasts . .. many packages 
of store-bought frozen foods... 
your favorite ice cream. Designed 
so carefully that freezing tempera- 
tures stay in the freezing com- 
partment where they belong. 





Advanced Refrigerator Technique . . . a scien- 
tific principle of,refrigeration which = 
gives accurate control and balance x. 
of humidity and temperature for - 
keeping foods wholesome, delicious, 





tempting in appearance. Guards 
against wilting and shrinking. Helps w wenffllee 
foods hold nourishing richness, ‘ 

fresh-picked flavor. A wide variety of cold—sub-freez- 
ing cold for frozen storage ... moist cold for general 
storage . .. super-moist cold for keeping even the most 


perishable fruits and vegetables dewy-fresh, crisp, 
colorful, vitamin-rich for days. 


Loads of Spate . . . enough room for everything: 
whole roasts or hams, space for 
large or small dishes, even a 
watermelon; plenty of tall bottle 
space. Shelves that slide to put 
food within easy reach. Flexible 
interior easily adjustable to 
many different arrangements to suit individual needs. 





Trigger-Quick Ice Service . . . an ever-ready ice 
supply that pops up fast as a jack- - 
in-the-box. Easily available—no | -\\.* 
grappling, prying or tugging with. A e 
old-fashioned ice trays. No sink ‘ 
splashing, no ice-waste through o~ = 
melting under a faucet. Just lots 
of big, solid ice cubes. 





Share and Play Square with Food! 


Practical, Modern Beauty—Style that adds new 
beauty to the kitchen, yet 
provides maximum utility and 
convenience. Gleaming white 
porcelain, highlighted with 
shining chromium and color- 
ful plastic. Smooth, white sur- 
faces easily cleaned with a 
damp cloth. Stainless, spot-proofed interior. Rug- 
gedly built, yet beautiful with rounded, flowing lines, 





Reliable, Money-Saving Mechanism—for low 
operating cost and years of de- 
pendable service. Quiet, unséen, 
self-oiling. Completely sealed 
against moisture and dirt. No 
unnecessary moving parts to 
cause trouble or wear. Power to 
produce all the cold you need on 
a mere trickle of current. 


Look to the Favorite ... Look to Frigidaire! 





Get this FREE 36-PAGE 
BOOKLET from your 
FRIGIDAIRE DEALER! 





For all refrigerator users. Valuable 
tips on care and use. Find Dealer’s 
name in your Classified Directory 
or write Frigidaire, 142 Amelia 
St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
270 Commercial Rd., Leaside 12, 
Ontario. 


Frigidaire knows what women want, knows how 
to build products that incorporate the most 
practical, most usable features into appliances 
that set new records for dependability. The same 
“know-how” that built and sold over 7 million 
Frigidaires will bring you even greater values and z 
greater performance when Frigidaire Refrigerators 
are once again available. 
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in War Production 











FRIGIDAIRE 


Made only by 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Friendly lane, wagon road, carefree youngsters, family dog ... all “belong” to the South’s beautiful countryside. 
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: Three Rental Plans That Get Results 


By Wm. C.4aRUE 


Associate Editor 


x 
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@ As August comes in, farm renters and landown- 
“What are the fair- 
est and best arrangements I can make for the com- 
In trying to figure out the wisest an- 
swer, nearly everybody can find something of value 


ers all over Dixie are asking: 
ing year?” 


in the 30 years’ experience of this Tennessee farmer 
with 1,700 acres and six tenant families. 


a Hardeman County farmer who has no labor 

problem. In fact he has been so successful in 
rental arrangements with his six tenants that one has 
been with him 30 years and all have been with him 17 
years or more. 

“How do you do it?” we asked, thinking that ideas 
proving so successful here might help other readers. “I 
have three different plans,” he said, and then explained 
how he worked them out to fit the needs and ability of 
each tenant in operating his 1,700-acre general farm 
with about 150 acres in permanent pasture and 475 acres 
in cotton, corn, small grain, hay, etc. Here are the 
three plans: 


Q: a trip through Tennessee recently we ran into 


Landlord furnishes all work stock, livestock, 
equipment, feed and hay for stock, seed, and half 
the fertilizer. Landlord gets 4% cotton and % livestock. (Two ten- 
ants use this plan. One has 20 acres cotton and 25 in corn. This 
plan suits tenants with less property and ability, or those just begin- 
ning to farm. It requires more supervision by landlord; also land- 


lord has more invested.) 
Plan No. 2. Landlord furnishes half each of the work stock, 
equipment, productive livestock (cattle and 
hogs), cash expenses for livestock, hired labor, seed. Tenant furnishes 
other half of these items. Landlord furnishes 4% cotton fertilizer 
and poison; tenant, 24. Landlord furnishes all vetch seed, winter 
cover and soil improvement crops. Landlord, gets 4% cotton and % 
livestock sales and half young stock kept. Tenant gets balance. 
(Two tenants rent on this plan. One has 6 work stock, 5 sows, 25 
grade Hereford cows and calves, and has 20 acres cotton, 60 corn, 


40 hay.) 
Plan No. 3. 


Under this plan tenants own all work stock, live- 
stock, and equipment. Landlord furnishes % 


fertilizer for cotton and gets one-third cotton, and % livestock sales, 
Y% young stock kept. 


(Two tenants use this plan. One has 3 sows, 


12 cows, 4 horses and is tending 12 acres cotton, 35 corn, 30 hay. This 
plan requires greatest management ability of tenant and least super- 
vision by landlord. The next step is farm ownership.) 


These terms seemed fair but we insisted, “There 
must be more even than fair rental terms adapted to the 
ability of tenants to hold families 25 or more years.” 
Then the landlord disclosed the secret as to “that extra 
something” that helps insure long and satisfactory ten- 
ure: “All my tenants have free gardens, chickens, hogs, 
and milk for home use—even hay and pasture for their 
cows.” 


Nor is this all. Listen to his description of the 
houses they live in: ‘All my tenant houses have 4 rooms, 
metal roofs, 2 windows in each room, front and back 
porches, tongue-and-grooved floors, walls and ceiling 
ceiled with dressed shiplap—complete homes.” Then he 
added, “That’s another reason why they stay.” 


Of the 6 tenants, 2 were born on this farm where their 
fathers worked before them. Six of their sons are now 
in service and none were found to have any physical de- 
fect or venereal disease. The tenant families attend 
church about 3 miles away. All their children of school 
age attended the school on the edge of the farm and 
several have gone on to high school. Among these were 
6 girls who graduated. “Every one graduating from 
high school has left the farm,” said the landlord. We 
asked his opinion, “Is that good or bad?” and he replied, 
“T don’t know; it’s a fact.” Then we thought this bears 
out the theory that if we give them an education they 
will be able to get jobs, do more efficient service, earn 
more money, and make their own sound and economic 
adjustments. 


All in all this good farmer whom we have known for 
many years seems to have an excellent plan for work- 
ing with tenants both in producing crops and animals. 
Cotton and tobacco farmers who are preparing them- 
selves and their tenants for better balanced farming 
after the war will be especially interested in Plan No. 2 
covering both crops and livestock. Both tenants and 
landowners are coming to realize the value of longer 
leases, say three to five years. When leases are on a 
yearly basis they should at least provide for renewal 
early each fall—by September at latest—in plenty of 
time for sowing small grain and other winter cover 
crops for soil improvement, erosion control, and winter 
grazing. 














"Gee, mum, remember how we used lo have bo wcubl em £” 


No more blackened pots and pans to scour! 
No soot and grime on kitchen walls and 
curtains! No ashes and dirt to clean up! 
Yes, today, thousands of farm women are 
already enjoying the matchless cleanliness 
of electric cooking. And thousands more are 
planning to have it as quickly as possible. 

For the electric way is the truly modern 
way to do dozens of household tasks. 
Electric cooking, with its automatic fea- 
tures, is adding extra hours of freedom to 
the farm wife’s day. There are no fuel 
storage problems .. . no coal or wood to 
carry. Controlled, even heat assures uni- 
form cooking results every time. It’s 
economical, too. And so easy—a turn of 
the switch and cooking starts. Elec- 


tric cooking is fast as fire without the 
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flame ... clean and safe as electric light. 

Electric water heaters, too, are a boon 
to busy farm women. They give all the 
hot water needed, when wanted... with- 
out work, dirt or worry. 

No, Westinghouse Electric Ranges and 
Electric Water.Heaters are not now avail- 
able. But someday, soon, they will take 
their place alongside all the other modern 
electrical work savers for the farm... 
feed grinders, milk coolers, water pumps, 
electric brooders, electric motors, and 
others. And into each one will go all 
the know-how and experience acquired 
in building 30 million pre-war electric 
home appliances. WestinGHouse E.ectric 
Corporation, Mansfield, Ohio. Plants in 


25 cities... offices everywhere. 


Westinghouse Ladue Ranges and Water Healtrs 


Tune in: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N. B.C. » Listen to Ted Malone, Mon, through Fri., 11:45 A.M., E.W.T., Blue Network 


TOMORROW..more and more farm folks will know 


"Theres a lft lo bi ° ee . G * a 
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IDEALS OF 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Serving no master, ruled by no faction, 
circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and pro- 
mote the best interest of the whole people 
... On all matters relating to the great 
interests it represents it will speak with 
no uncertain voice, but will fearlessly 
the right defend and impartially thé 
wrong condemn.—F rom Col. L. L. Polk’s 
Salutatory, February 10, 1886. 
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Remarkable Things 
Alec Nunn Saw 


MANAGING Editor Alec Nunn is just 
‘"* back from an SCS-directed tour 
across South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, full of enthusiasm over the signs 
of rural progress he saw everywhere. 
With astonishing brevity and interest he 
summarizes the most remarkable things 
he discovered as follows: 


CROP TO WATCH: Alfalfa. In many sec- 


tions its growing popularity is amazing. 


IN PIEDMONT SOUTH CAROLINA: 
The great progress made in learning how to farm 
by strip-cropping ... the very large acreages in oats 
and wheat (with lespedeza always sowed on the 
grain) . . . the organization of districts, counties, 
and local communities for soil-saving and soil- 
building programs. 


BEST ROADSIDE PLANTING: Roadside 
strip of sericea 16 to 18 feet wide and 10 or 12 
miles long in Laurens County, S. C. 


BEST COTTON: D.L. Yarbrough, Autauga 
County, Ala., after six years of crotalaria. In a 
three-year corn-cotton-oats rotation. 


BEST OATS: J. D. Hopkins, Greenville 
County, S. C., with 115 bushels on a measured acre 
and total expected yield (when we saw him) of 
15,000 to 20,000 bushels from 200 acres. 


MOST AMAZING SIGHT: The enormous 
seed crop of Lappacea clover on the Black Belt 
pasture of E. P. Toulmin, Montgomery County, 
Ala., even with continuous grazing. 


MOST CERTAIN CONCLUSION: Cattle 
of all ages and kinds will eat sericea, green or 
cured. Grazing must be started when shoots are 
tender. 


MOST INTERESTING NEW DEVEL- 
OPMENT: Oats as a winter crop in kudzu and 
sericea. (Vetch is even being used successfully at 
Tifton, Ga., in kudzu.) The practice seems to just 
about double hay yields from the first cutting of 
the two legumes. 


BIGGEST SURPRISE: Picdmont land in 
South Carolina, more nearly level, it’s true, than 
much of ours in Georgia and Alabama, selling for 
$100 to $150 an acre; and Master Farmer S. L. 
Thornton’s Hereford cow, Hart County, Ga., milk- 
ing five gallons a day. : 


STATEMENT HEARD OFTENEST: 
“We've got to learn to fertilize kudzu and sericea 
and pasture crops just as regularly as we do cotton.” 
Potash deficiency is becoming quite noticeable on 
some farms where all the early emphasis was on 
lime and phosphate. 


PRETTIEST FARM SEEN: I. B. Burnett, 
Carroll County, Ga., or J. P. McCain, Clay County, 
Ala., with patterns formed by kudzu, cotton, trees, 
corn, small grains, sericea, annual lespedeza, fruit 
trees, and homestead. 


EXPERIMENT TO WATCH: A “crazy” 
(?) four-year rotation at the Soil Conservation Ex- 
periment Station, Watkinsville, Ga., with corn, 
Cotton, oats, and annual lespedeza, and volunteer 
annual lespedeza, plus crotalaria for any summer 
‘and wild winter ‘peas for any winter. If the system 
works, crotalaria and winter peas will reseed them- 
selves, annual. lespedeza will be sowed once every 
four years. 
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Organize Your County for 


Rural Industries 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S campaign for 
more rural industries in the South received a great 
boost on July 4. On that appropriate “Independence 
Day” the Commerce Department of the United 
States, headed by Secretary Henry A. Wallace, “made 
a glowing report on economic opportunities in the 
South after this war and advised Southerners to con- 
centrate on developing small business,” to quote the 
Associated Press itself. 

Declaring that the South is outstanding in eco- 
nomic opportunities, raw materials, and manpower, 
and is rapidly developing needed labor and manage- 
ment skills, the report adds: 

There is not a village or hamlet in the entire South too small 
for a small processing plant, provided the raw materials are there 
and markets are nearby. 

All this reinforces our final suggestion on this 
page last month: “Why not organize your county to 
take advantage of these natural advantages of the 
South? .. . plus the greatly improved freight rates 
situation. Your farm organization leaders, local 
editors, Chambers of Commerce, farm and home 
agents, and agricultural teacliers, all might well get 
together to consider your new opportunities right in 
your own county ... and map a campaign to make 
the most of them.” 


More Livestock Necessitates 


More Feed 


MR. GAGE on page 8 reminds us that tobacco 
farmers should get ready for tremendous competi- 
tion from foreign countries after the present war 
ends, while as for cotton, everybody agrees with the 
rustic rhyme— 

The outlook jor cotton? 
My dear sir, hit’s rotten! 

All of which means we will need more livestock 
after the war—and if we don’t raise that livestock 
now, some “historic base” allotment system in favor 
of the West may keep Dixie from raising it after the 
war. So let’s hurry up abundant feed for 1946 hogs, 
cattle, poultry. To which end we offer four sugges- 
tions: 

1. Let’s mow all pastures this month. Just for the 
looks of the farm, mowing will pay, but it will also 
pay several times over in destroying this year’s weeds 
and next year’s weed seed. 

2. “Don’t pull fodder; it doesn’t pay,” says Dr. 
Baver (page 9) to which we add our usual August 
advice: ‘You can make more real profit by going 
fishing (even if you don’t catch a thing) than you 
can by pulling fodder!” We again call attention to 
these Alabama experiments: Where fodder was not 
pulled at all the corn made 48.4 bushels per acre. 
Corn from which fodder was pulled yielded only as 
follows: 

Pulled at roasting ear time™ 

Usual time farmers pull fodder 

One week later 39.3 bushels 

Two weeks later 42.7 bushels 


3. “Alfalfa’s the crop to watch,” says Managing 
Editor Nunn just back from a trip across Dixie. 
Nearly everywhere he went in the Piedmont country 
farmers were talking about it, and with boron, pot- 
ash, humus, and lime getting remarkable yields. 
You don’t have to sow much to start with, but 


17.9 bushels 
31.4 bushels 


we wish every Progressive Farmer reader would at 
least try a small patch this fall. 

4. More wheat, oats, and barley are also needed. 
But it’s no-use to sow barley on anything but good 
land—and not much use to sow wheat or oats on poor 
land. Try to get good land, and in any case, fertilize 
well. Now while labor is scarce it will pay to use 
fertilizer more heavily on all crops than ever before. 
In fact, with fertilizers so much cheaper than labor, 
it will probably never again be wise for Southern 
farmers to use as little fertilizer as they did before 
the present war. 


Livestock Means “Farm 


Manufacturing” 


EVERYBODY HAS been talking for industrial 
development in the South after the war. Too many 
of our products are sold in their raw state, we are 
told, and in that form bring the lowest of prices. To 
build a richer rural South we must add the value of 
manufacturing to these products: We wonder if that 
first step isn’t just this thing our livestock producers 
are doing in converting their rawest of raw products, 
the grasses and clovers and grains of their fields, into 
some form of livestock? Certainly the value of these 
raw products is increased by so doing. And why 
shouldn’t farmers of the South become manufactur- 
ers to that extent? 

Capital, labor, a good source of raw materials. 
management, a market for the finished product— 
these are the requirements for a successful manu- 
facturing enterprise. Let’s see how they fit into this 
livestock problem. The farmer has the raw materials; 
producing them is his primary business. If he doesn’t 
have all the capital needed, he can borrow that from 
his bank or his Production Credit Association. He 
himself can furnish the management for the enter- 
prise. Family or other labor on the place will find in 
livestock production an opportunity for more regular 
year-round employment rather than just seasonal em- 
ployment. And almost every farm in the South today 
is within reach of a market where almost any kind of 
an animal can be sold for cash. As volume grows 
these markets are certain to improve. 

That’s just what livestock growers in the South 
are doing in increasing numbers. They are employ- 
ing their capital, their labor, their management 
ability, and their market facilities to complete Step 
No. 1 in manufacturing—so as to add manufacturing 
values to the value of their raw products. 


Let’s Fight Peacetime 
Conscription 


WE APPRECIATE the fine letters that have come 
to us about our editorial: “Let’s Fight Peacetime Con- 
scription: It’s a Threat of War, Not a Guarantee of 
Peace” in our last issue. 

The educational organizations of America, the 
churches, the farm organizations, and the labor or- 


ganizations are almost unanimously opposing this . 
‘measure in Congress, but powerful army and admin- 


istration groups are supporting it. Hence subscribers 
who do not want such peacetime conscription should 
write their Senators and Representatives quickly. 

The only subscriber who has written in opposition 
to our stand begins by saying: “Don’t you think it 
would be better to stick to your comments on farm- 
ing and leave military matters to the soldiers?” Well, 
that is precisely what was done in Germany. The 
plain people sat still and let the military groups have 
their way, with disastrous results to the whole world. 
If American city boys need a year of vigorous out- 
door life and work such as farm boys get 365 days 
in the year already, let Congress provide CCC camps 
for all such city boys. But we do not believe farm 
boys need to sacrifice a year of their lives goose-step- 
ping in military camps—and we are tired of having 
city groups compel our farm people to follow what- 
ever policies urban America needs or wants. 
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@ This month’s cover celebrates Dixie’s No. 2 money cr»p—and its No. 1 money 


crop in profitableness to producers. 
read justments,” 


“But hurry up and get ready for postwar 
is the gist of Mr. Gage’s serious warning herewith. 


Foreign 


fluecured tobacco increased 300 per cent in 13 years before World War II. 
Further increased foreign production, decreased war boom buying, etc., will re- 


duce prices and demands far both burley and fluecured. 


ANY tobacco dealers 
M are optimistic about 
the prospects for ex- 
ports of tobacco to European 
countries, and so far as the 
present outlook is concerned they are probably right. 
European countries probably will not be able to 
import as much tobacco as they would like because 
dollar exchange is likely to be scarce, and for a 
time shipping space also is likely 
to be very limited. Under these 
conditions tobacco will be in com- 
petition with the machinery, 
equipment, and supplies that are 
so urgently needed to reestablish 
their whole domestic economy. 
Also, since many nations and the 
people themselves have been im- 
poverished by war. they may not 
be able to buy the grades of tobac- 
co they have been accustomed to in the past, par- 
ticularly at the prices that have prevailed here the 
last two years. This applies especially to those 
countries which used to import our low-grade to- 
bacco. 
Looking at the export situation as it now stands, 
however, it appears that Great Britain will be in 
the market for a larger volume this year .. 





By CHAS. E. GAGE 


Chief, Tobacco Branch, War 
Food Administration 


Get ready! 


dealer exporting tobacco to 
Germany might have to take 
his pay in German goods in- 
stead of money; our export- 
ers were paid in almost any- 
thing from potash to glass eyes. There were numer- 
ous other devices designed to protect the home 
markets for home people. 


Along with restrictions against imports, vari- 
ous devices were adopted to promote exports. 
Every country wanted to export its own goods but 
none wanted to import. 


.The important thing to bear in mind is that un- 
less forestalled by early international agreement 
on trade policy the factors which led to the adop- 
tion of trade barriers after the last war may operate 
more quickly and with greater severity: after this 
war is brought to a successful conclusion. 


Big Gains in Foreign Production 


We may also find tobacco exports reduced by 
increasing production in other countries. A genera- 
tion ago we had almost a monopoly on the produc- 
tion of “bright” tobacco. We do not have it today. 
In India, China, Canada, Japan, Rhodesia, and the 





that some of the European countries just 
liberated also will be in the market ... that 
our trade with neutral countries shows no 
signs of diminishing . . . and that there is 
good reason to believe that export trade with 
China will be resumed as soon as the war 
with Japan will permit. 

In total, therefore, exports out of this 
year’s crop are likely to show a sizable 
increase. 


Postwar Foreign Outlook Dark 


But what about the long-time outlook for 
exports? Unfortunately, this is not very 
clear. We cannot have favorable conditions 
for selling our.tobacco in Europe until these coun- 
tries make substantial progress toward economic 
recovery. 


In this connection, we cannot ignore the place 
highly industrialized Germany has always occupied 
in world trade and the extent to which the smaller 
countries have depended on her as an outlet for 
their surplus goods. 


But what is Germany today? Modern history 
affords no parallel to the utter desolation it has 
brought on itself. For the present and probably for 
years to come, it can be said that Germany has 
ceased to exist as a nation. All this is bound to 
reduce her value as a market for surplus produce 
and goods of the surrounding countries. All in all, 
the return of prosperity in European countries 
may be painfully slow, and our prospects for ex- 
porting tobacco to them will certainly be materially 
affected thereby 


Trade barriers also may impede our exports. To 
understand this we should take a look at what fol- 
lowed the last war. Many nations suffered from in- 
flated currency, widespread unemployment, and 
low agricultural prices. To combat the growing de- 
pression, first one country and then another em 
barked upon a series of governmental controls. The 
aim was to become less dependent upon imports 
and improve the market for things produced at 
home. These controls included such things as im- 
port licensing, and barter and exchange agreements 
under which, for example, an American tobacco 
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These charts show how production of fluecured tobacco has 
increased in foreign countries since 1930. 
China after 1937 followed the Japanese invasion. 
for more recent years are incomplete. 


Decreases in 
Statistics 
—USDA Chart. 


Union of South Africa production has reached sub- 
stantial proportions and is capable of great expan- 
sion. The production of fluecured tobacco in the 
major producing countries for which data are avail- 
able increased from about 114 million pounds in 
the crop year of 1926-27 to 454 million pounds in 
1939-40, an increase of almost exactly 300 per cent 
in 13 vears. India’s increase was from 36 thousand 
pounds in 1927-28 to 55 million pounds in 1943-44. 
Canada’s production increased from 6 million in 
1927 to 83 million in 1944. Production in China de- 
clined sharply after the invasicn, but will expand 
again after the Japanese are driven out. The chart 
shows the increase in foreign growth of fluecured 
tobacco from 1930 to 1939. In numerous other 
countries experimental work in the production of 
fluecured is actively under way. 


We like to think that the quality of our product 
cannot be matched anywhere else in the world. The 
fact remains, however, that competing countries 
have already made serious inroads upon our for- 




















eign market. That competition can easily increase, 
and is being encouraged to increase by the artificial. 
ly high prices to which our low export grades are 
forced under present conditions. Our old custom. 
ers may like our tobacco better, but the product of 
competing countries may be more in line with their 
pocketbooks. 


What Happened Last Time 


To get back to my earlier statement, there is 
good reason tc anticipate expansion in our exports 
of fluecured and firecured tobacco during the com. 
ing year or so. Looking farther into the future, slow 
recovery of European countries and a return of 
trade barriers may seriously injure our export mar- 
ket. Here again we may find it instructive to see 
what happened after the last war. 


American exports of tobacco, comprising very 
largely the fluecured, firecured and dark aircured 
types, slumped sharply upon our entry into the first 
World War-in 1917. Upon the signing of the arm- 
istice on Nov. 11, 1918, exports were resumed on a 
rather large scale due to the exhaustion of stocks 
of leaf tobacco on the continent of Europe. As soon 
as these stocks were replaced, however, exports 
diminished. What happened to prices in connec. 
tion with this, as shown in the ‘following table 
might well be “our lesson for today”: 

















Firecured and 

Fluecured dark aircured 
Crop Exports |Produc- | Farm | Produc- | Farm 
Year alltypes* | tion Price tion Price 

Million | Million Million 

pounds | pounds | Cents pounds | Cents 
1917-18 289 359 30.5 386 15.5 
1918-19 629 487 34.3 355 18.6 
1919-20 648 477 44.4 422 17.2 
1920-21 507 616 21.5 351 9.7 
1921-22 463 359 21.9 237 16.3 























*Export weights. Separate figures by types not available. 


It will be noted that from 1919 to 1920 the price 
of fluecured tobacco dropped from 44.4 cents per 
pound to 21.5 cents and that of dark tobacco from 
17.2 cents to 9.7 cents. It should not be construed 
that this decline in price was due soiely to the de- 
crease in exports, since a depression which came 
on in the latter part of 1920 also affected prices. 


The foregoing discussion of possible trends in 
exports of tobacco applies more especially to flue- 
cured and the dark types. Exports of burley to- 
bacco are much less important in relation to do- 
mestic consumption, although the dissemination of 
American cigarettes among civilian populations 
abroad may have the effect of stimulating interest 
in burley as a cigarette tobacco. Blended cigarettes 
as we know them here are comparatively unknown 
in foreign countries. 


What About U. S. Consumption? 


The producers of both fluecured and burley to- 
bacco have a vital interest in the prospects for 
domestic tobacco consumption, particularly cigar- 
ettes. The question is, will the present high out- 
put of cigarettes be continued? 


Since the beginning of the war, and particularly 
during the past three years, the production of cigar- 
ettes in the United States has risen far beyond pre- 
vious levels—from 181 billions in 1939 to 320 bil- 
lions in 1944. This has been brought about by two 
factors: (1) the enormous increase in industrial 
employment, accompanied by high wages, and (2) 
the requirements in cigarettes for armed sezrvices 
abroad. 


Employment conditions affect cigarette tobac- 
cos in this way: When employment is on the in- 
crease, cigarette consumption also increases and 
the use of smoking tobacco declines. When hard 
times come along large numbers of unemployed 
persons switch from cigarettes to pipes. 


To sum up, the market should be good for large 
quantities of fluecured tobacco for at least another 
year after 1945. But sooner or later a saturation 
point is going to be reached when production will 
have to be readjusted if a disastrous slump in price 
is to be avoided. Weare likely to reach that satura- 
tion point earlier in burley than in fluecured, be- 
cause some progress has already been made in re- 
plenishing manufacturers’ stocks of the former 
type. The need for reducing tobacco acreage may 
come swiftly. As a matter of self-interest growers 
should be prepared to make such curtailments be- 
fore, not after, it is too late. 
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@ “Down in South Carolina I 
found lots of farmers raising grain 
and hay,” said a friend last week. 
“They are making the mistake of 
not having enough livestock to use 
their feed.” Many more farmers, 
however, have too much livestock 
for their feed. And on this page 
both Dr. Shaw and Dr. Baver re- 
mind us that we must sow alfalfa, 
pastures, and small grain to make 
livestock pay in 1946. 


kkk 


SALESMAN who obviously didn’t 
A know little boys very well rap- 
ped on the screen door of a 
house where, just inside and plainly 
visible, a little boy 
was painfully practic- 
ing a music lesson on 
the piano. “Boy,” he 
inquired pleasantly, 
“is your mother 
home?” THe boy gave 
the salesman a mur- 
derous look and 
growled: “What do 
you think, Mister?” 
Well, I know boys well enough to 
know that when you catch one thump- 
ing a piano in mid-afternoon, somebody 
is at home besides him. I also know that 
August is the most important month 
of the year for the livestock men. 


Furthermore, this Au- 
Pastures for gust is more impor- 
Safety tant to us cowboys 

than most Augusts be- 
cat'se here in good old U.S.A. we have 
more money in the pockets of consum- 
ers than ever before in American his- 
tory. “Well,” you may say, “what of 
it?” Just this: I think the last three 
years have taught us that if consum- 
ers have enough money “on their 
hips,” they will buy all the livestock 
we can produce This August is extra 
important because the demand for 
livestock and livestock products will 
continue strong into 1946 unless there 
is a very early end of the war in Asia. 
If we supply military needs and re- 
lief necds in Europe, our Government 
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More Pastures and More Alfalfa 
Our Greatest Livestock Need 


By A. O. SHAW 





Livestock Editor 


will need all the live- 
stock and livestock 
products we can pro- 
duce. 

This August is al- 
sO more important 
than the usual .run 
of Augusts because 
the war will prob- 
ably be over in 1946 
and our Government may not be able 
to hold the high level of employment 
that has been kept up these last three 
years. And if we don’t hold this high 
level of employment, the consumers 
will have less “doe ray me”-on their 
hips, and the prices of livestock and 
livestock products will go down. 

Now if we continue to produce live- 
stock and livestock products at record 
heights during 1946, we will need to 
plant some additional pasture in Au- 





Dr. Shaw 


gust. In late 1946 and ’47 when prices 
start to decline, if you haven’t a good 
permanent pasture program going, 
you will be a lost soul because the boys 
who have good pastures will be able 
to still produce livestock and livestock 
products at a profit while you will be 
losing money. 

Plenty of land in 
$150 Per Acre Dixie isunder 
From Pasture fence but not much 

of it can be called 
improved pasture. If there were only 
some way to convince some of our 
folks that pasture is a cash crop. 
Here’s the way my neighbor Ed looks 
at it. Ed and I were gassing the other 
night and he said: “I have been read- 
ing in my copy of Feeds and Feeding 
where it says that Old Longteat will 
graze enough grass to be equivalent 
to 16 pounds of total digestible nutri- 
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GET READY FOR SMALL GRAIN AND ALFALFA 


LATE August and early September is al- 

falfa-planting time. The importance of 
early planting cannot be overemphasized. 
Sept. 1 to 15 are the recommended dates for 


By L. D. BAVER 


Director, North Carolina 
Experiment Station 


the Coastal Plain and Piedmont; the last 


week in August is better for the Upper Piedmont and 
mountains. Disk in your lespedeza or other mulch crop, 
fertilize heavily with 700 pounds of 2-12- 
12 fertilizer with about 35 pounds of agri- 
cultural borax, inoculate your seed, and 
sow from 20 to 25 pounds 
per acre. If you cannot 
seed before Oct. 1, wait 
until next year; the odds 
will be too much against 
your crop if you seed al- 





Dr. Baver 


falfa late. 


Small grains also need 
to be seeded on time to give the best graz- 
ing or grain yields. Too late seeding and 
too little fertilizer lose more days of graz- 
ing and more bushels of grain than any 


Wheat sowed prior to this date will be 
severely injured by the Hessian fly. Wheat 
and oats will provide pasturage usually 
from about March 15 to May 15. 

Fertilizer recommendations for small 
grains for grazing are 300 pounds 6 8-6 in the Coastal Plain 
and 300 pounds 5-10-5 in the Piedmont and mountains. Sow 
two bushels rye per acre, three bushels barley, or for graz- 
ing, sow two bushels oats and one bushel wheat together. 

Another popular winter grazing mixture is 15 pounds 





PLANTING DATE 


-| OATS- bu. per acre 


WHEAT 
bu. per acre 


BARLEY. 
bu. per acre 





October 1 


BRR OR RS. 
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October 15 


BOE 25.2 





November 15 
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Bushels gained by 
early planting— 
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Other mistake the farmer makes in his 


small grain program. 


Each symbol equals 10 bu 


Abruzzi rye and Randolph and Iredell 
barley make excellent crops for early 
seeding for early fall grazing. They 
should be sowed from Sept 1 to 15 in 
the Coastal Plain and as early as the last week in August 
in the Piedmont. Early sowed rye or barley should provide 
Pasturage from late October until late April. 

Wheat, or wheat and oats, make good spring grazing 
crops. Under no circumstances should wheat, either by it- 
self or with oats, be sowed before the fly-free date in your 
county. Consult your county agent about the exact date 


Small Grains 
for Grazing 


Italian ryegrass and 15 pounds crimson clover. This mix- 
ture, if sowed between Sept. 1 and Oct. 1, will usually pro- 
vide grazing from about Nev. 1 to the latter part of May. 
Fertilize as recommended for small ‘grains. 
Small grains for grain make excellent 
livestock feed. Here again the secret 
of good yields is to sow on time. Ex- 
perimental records at the Piedmont 
Branch Station at Statesville speak for themselves as 
shown in the chart above. 

Do not these results show how doing 


Small Grains 
for Grain 


(See page 23) 





ents daily.” Now Ed 
has worked out the 
value of his pasture 
this way: Alfalfa hay 
contains 50 pounds of 
total digestible nutri- 
ents per 100 pounds. 
Alfalfa is selling for 
$2 per hundred. Well 
then, each day’s grazing saves 30 
pounds of alfalfa or about 60 cents. 
Ed went on to explain that some of 
his pasture gave him as much as 250 
cow-days grazing per acre ... and 250 
days times 60 cents a day amounts to 
$150 per acre per year. 


At a meeting I recently attended 
I heard one speaker tell about the 
rapid growth of the South’s livestock 
industry. After giving the per cent 
increase in recent years he said, “You 
see the livestock industry has grown 
like a weed.” Ex-Governor Broughton 

£ North Carolina was the next speak- 
er and he started his speech by saying, 
“Yes, the livestock industry has grown 
like a weed—and sometimes I wonder 
if it has not made this growth‘on 
weeas!” He went on to say that»he 
was a little alarmed that he did see so 
r_any weeds in pastures and did not 
see more good grasses and legumes 
in our so-called “pastures.” 


August is the 
month to prepare 
the land for seed- 
ing permanent 
pasture. And we need to seed more 
permanent pasture this year to guar: 
antee for ourselves a successful live- 
stock program. As W. W. Fitzpatrick, 
manager of the famous Quail Roost 
Farms mentioned on this page last 
month, writes us: “I know of no sec- 
tion where it is easier to get and main- 
tain pastures than in the Piedmont 
red lands of this state. Some of our 
farmers think this is not a bluegrass 
section, but any land put into a state 
of fertility sufficient to produce alfalfa 
will in five or six years be a natural 
bluegrass sod without seeding.” 


Speaking of alfalfa, it looks to me 
like alfalfa has come to the South 
and decided to stay. At least I assume 
tnis is true because almost all the 
cattlemen I talk to are preaching the 
merits of alfalfa. Constantly I hear 
comments like this: “Just finished 
putting up my second crop of alfalfa 
and it averaged a ton per acre”... 
“That field is seven years old and you 
can see that we still have a good 
stand.” Whenever farm folks start 
preaching the merits of a crop, it has 
won the battle! Let’s all get in some 
alfalfa this year. Get out your past 
issues of The Progressive Farmer and 
read up on how to prepare the land 
and sow it. Probably some of you will 
say that I’ve turned into an agrono- 
mist this month but such is not the 
case. It’s just that I think we gotta 
have more alfalfa and more pastures 
if we’re going to build a permanent 
livestock industry. 


August Month 
of Preparation 















ACCORDING TO 
IMPARTIAL POLLS... 
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America Looks to 
Philco for 


Tomorrows Radio 


BY AN AVERAGE OF 3 To I | 





OVER ANY OTHER MAKE! 





‘THe scientists and engineers of the 
Philco laboratories are still giving all 
their thought and time to the pro- 
duction of radar and electronic equip- 
ment for our fighting forces. There is 
little they can say about the radios 
and phonographs they’ll bring you 
after Victory. But the people of Amer- 
ica have said a great deal. In repeat- 
ed polls of post-war buying preference, 
Philco is the first choice by an average 
of 3 to 1 over any other make. 


Promise for The Future 


Tomorrow, Philco leadership in radio 
and electronic research will justify 
America’s vote of confidence today. 
The same ingenuity, which made 
Philco the overwhelming leader in 
radio for 12 straight years, will bring 
you again the newest developments 
in the use and enjoyment of radio 
and recorded music. 


TUNE IN SUNDAY ...RADIO HALL OF FAME 


Tune in the Philco Program... with 
Paul Whiteman and bis orchestra, 
Georgia Gibbs, the Merry Macs. Every 
Sunday, 6 P.M., EWT, Blue Network 


Follow through to Victory 
Keep Buying War Bonds 
Keep the Bonds you Buy 
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N spite of the long frost. 

free period of the South, 
our actual pasture season is, 
as a rule, shorter than that 
in states farther north. This 
may seem strange. but it is 
true. 


The reason is that our prin- 
cipal Southern pasture 
plants, such as lespedeza, 
Bermuda grass, and kudzu, make no 
grewth in spring until after dange: 
of frost is past and are killed by the 
first frost in the fall. In sections 
where such plants 
as bluegrass, or- 
chardgrass, tim- 
othy, and white 
clover are the more 
important pasture 
plants. growth 
starts as soon as 
the soils have 
thawed, the pas- 
tures being ready 
to turn on by the last killing 
frost date, and these pastures last at 
least thirty days after the first aver 
age frost date in the fall. 


Dr. Hutcheson 


From all this, of 
How to Get course, one con- 
Longer Grazing clusion is plain: 

If we are to uti 
lize fully the South’s long growing 
season we must not only establish 
some permanent pastures made up 
of plants more frost-resistant than 
our lespedeza, Bermuda, and kudzu, 
but we must supplement these by an- 
nual legumes and grasses that will 
make some winter growth whenever 
the soil is not frozen. 


Virginia is fortunate in that she 
is far enough north for the establish- 
ment of good bluegrass, white clover, 
orchardgrass, and redtop pastures 
from seedings made on well limed 
and fertilized soils, and far enough 
south to grow annual winter leg- 
umes, small grains, and grasses suc. 
cessfully. Even where these more 
hardy permanent pasture plants are 
now available, annual pastures 


‘lengthen the grazing season and pre- 


vent the necessity of turning out on 
permanent pastures too early in the 
spring. 


There are many 
combinations of 
small grains and 
annual legumes 
that may be seeded in late summer 
for winter pastures or early spring 
hay. In certain sections, small grains 
alone are used extensively. This may 
be small grain seeded early with the 
intention of grazing during the 
winter and early spring, and then 
harvesting for grain. The chief ob- 
jection to this system in Virginia is 
thet small grains commonly follow 
corn or some other late-harvested 
row crop; and when so seeded, it does 
not make much growth during the 
winter, and in order to make a good 
grain crop the animals have to be 
removed 15 to 30 days before the 


Small Grains 
for Grazing 








MAKE THE PASTURE 
SEASON LONGER 


By T. B. 
Agronomist, V.P.1. 


last killing frost date. However. 
where rye, wheat, oats, barley or a 
combination of two or more of these 
crops can be seeded by Sept. 15, con- 
siderable winter grazing can be ob- 
tained; and if the animals are re- 
moved by March 1 to 15, a good grain 
crop may still be harvested. Precau- 
tions should, of course, be taken to 

eep the animals out of the fields 
when they are wet and miry; this is 
particularly important on the heavy 
red clays and loams. 

To get good results from such 
pastures, liberal fertilization is nec- 
essary, particularly with nitrogen. It 
is therefore suggested that 300 to 500 
pounds of 3-12-6 or 4-12-4 be applied 
at seeding time, topdressing with 150 
to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda 
equivalent as soon as frost is out of 
the ground in spring. 


Perhaps the best 
and most popular 
combination of 
winter grazing 
crops for Virginia conditions is a 
mixture of 1 bushel of Abruzzi or 


Best Mixtures, 
Winter Grain 


HUTCHESON 


Balbo rye, 15 pounds 
of Italian ryegrass, 
and 15 pounds of 
crimson clover for 
each acre. This miz- 
ture may be seeded 
any time between 
Aug. 10 and the first 
killing frost date of 
the section. Earlier 
seedings of this mix. 
ture give more late 
fall and winter graz. 
ing, but the late seed. 
ings come out early in 
the spring and give at 
least 30 days’ good 
grazing before lespe- 
dezas and native pas. 
tures are ready for 
use. If early seedings 
are made on good 
land, the area may be 
grazed with light cat- 
tle throughout the 
winter whenever the 
ggound is not covered 
with snow. 

We know, of one 
farmer who regularly 
winters weanling 
calves on a pasture of 
this kind, supplement- 
ed by some legume hay in bad 
weather, as a sole source of rough- 
age. These calves come through the 
winter in fine shape. Cows grazing 
on it milk heavily, and are freer from 
digestive disorders than when grazed 
on small grain pastures. 

On silage fields which have been 
heavily manured, the application of 
200 to 390 pounds of superphosphate 
to the acre seems all that is neces- 
sary for good growth. However, on 
average land that has not been ma- 
nured, an application of 300 to 500 
pounds of 2-12-12, 3-12-6, or 4-12-4 at 
planting time is suggested. If for any 
reason, a poor stand of crimson clov- 
er is obtained, a topdressing of some 
quickly available nitrogenous ferti- 
lizer early in the spring will pay well. 

If stock is removed from these 
pastures by June 1, a good crop of 
ryegrass seed may usually be com- 
bined from the same field. This com- 
bination is also splendid for early 
spring lambs, and may be used in 
poultry yards with good results. 





My Most Satisfying Purchase 


@ Here are more prize letters on “My Most Satisfying Pur- 
chase”—and here’s hoping they will inspire many another read- 
er with an ambition for an electric refrigerator, a screened 


porch, and more paint inside and outside the house! 


QUR most satisfying recent pur. 

chase? It was our electric re- 
frigerator. All summer we have all 
the ice we want, with refreshing cold 
milk or tea or ice cream at any time, 
also icebox cookies, refrigerator 
rolls, etc. When we are expecting 
company, or getting ready for a 
meeting or for Christmas, we dress 
five or six chickens at a time, place 
in refrigerator and they are better 
that way. And last but not least, we 
can kill a hog any kind of weather, 
place the meat in refrigerator, and 
it keeps fine; also saves much corn 
that would be fed to hogs while wait- 
ing for suitable weather to save our 
meat.—Mrs. M. J. Rinehart, Alcorn 
County, Miss. 


SCREENED PORCH—Our open 
back porch, with chickens and flies 
taking possession, was unsuitable for 
either work or pleasure. Last spring 
we screened it, placing the electric 
washing machine at the end near 
the well and putting the swing and 





some folding canvas chairs at the 
other end. Now our porch furnishes 
a good place to work and a favorite 
spot for rest and relaxation for the 
entire family. — Mrs. Billy Hogan, 
Tipton County, Tenn. 


PAINTED HOUSES—I bought 
enough paint to paint my home and 
the renters’ houses also. Painting 
the houses will not only protect and 
beautify them but also boost morale 
of everybody in them.—M. M. Fow!l- 
er, Spartanburg County, S. C. 


PAINTED LIVING ROOM—Our 
downstairs rooms had become faded 
and smoked. I bought $12 worth of 
p.int and $3 worth of varnish, paint- 
ed the walls April green and the ceil- 
ings ivory, then revarnished the 
woodwork and several pieces of 
furniture. One of my boys exclaimed, 
“Oh, Mama, it doesn’t seem possible! 
These -rooms had always looked s0 
dark and dreary—now they look like 
a picture in a magazine!”—Mrs. G. 
M. Sparger, Surry County, N. C 
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Tire explodes at 635... 


, 


Another example of “Building for today, testing for tomorrow” 


Om PHOTOGRAPHER waited hours 

to take this picture of a tire ex- 
ploding. As a needle-like stream of 
water was forced into it, the internal 
ptessure went up... to twice as much 
as the tire would normally need to 
take... three times... five times... 
Six times ... 

Suddenly, at a pressure of 635 
pounds, it exploded! The picture our 
photographer had awaited so patient- 
ly turned out to be mostly a geyser of 
water. But the smaller picture shows 

* 


what happened. The bead and side- 
walls, the parts most likely to fail, 
held until the tremendous pressure 
tore through the crown of the tire. 
Such things shouldn’t be done to 
tires except in test. This tire needed 
an extra safety factor for a special pur- 
pose. But pushing tires beyond 
endurance, and doing it scientifically, 
is one method of B. F. Goodrich 
development. We call it testing for 
tomorrow. Ordinary passenger car 
tires are driven at 100 miles an hour, 


because they may someday have to 
operate safely at such speeds. 

Airplane tires are tested at greatly 
multiplied pressures, because tomor- 
row’s planes may require it. Nobody 
knows how driving and flying condi- 
tions may change in the years ahead. 
But B. F. Goodrich expects to have 
tires that meet the conditions—no 
matter what they are! 

Looking ahead—testing for tomor- 
row—enabled B. F. Goodrich to get 
three years’ extra experience with syn- 
thetic rubber in tires. By the time 
other companies started selling them, 


B. F. Goodrich passenger car tires 
containing synthetic rubber had al- 
ready totaled more than 80,000,000 
miles of actual road wear in every part 
of America. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Proper lubrication for the implements 
you work with has a real dollars-and- 
cents value when you’re figuring ways 
to make more money out of farming. 


1. The right oils and greaseshelpkeep * 


your farm equipment on the job, 
make it last longer. So you produce 
more. 


- You save the money that you would 
spend for parts and repairs if ma- 
chines broke down or wore out 
quickly. And you save the work 
time you would spend fixing them. 


Make your farm equipment earn more 
for you by protecting it against wear 
and tear with the Gulf oils and greases 
described and listed here. 


Among these Gulf Farm Aids you’ll 
find the right lubricant for every mov- 
ing part, every bearing surface of trac- 
tor and truck . . . of each farm imple- 
ment you use. o 


You'll like the low-cost, long-lasting 
protection they give to machinery, the 
real help they bring to all kinds of jobs. 


TO HELP YOU KEEP 
YOUR TRACTOR ON THE JOB 


You'll find lots of hot-weather hints in the 
Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. It’s a 60-page 
tractor operation-and-maintenance man- 
ual, written by experts. We’ll send-you a 
copy FREE if you'll write Gulf Farm 
Aids, Room 3800, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. Tell us the kind of tractor you have. 


WHERE TO GET GULF FARM AIDS 


Gulf fuels and lubricants and other Farm 
Aids are obtainable at your Good Gulf 
Station or at Gulf distributing plants. You 
can get Gulfspray, Gulf Livestock Spray, 
and other products for farm and home at 
Gulf Stations, grocery, drug, and hard- 
ware stores, and at milk-gathering stations 
and feed stores. 


_— 


GULFLEX CHASSIS LUBRICANT 


This lubricant is 
made to stay in chas- 
sis bearings longer, 
and to do a better 
job. It doesn’t melt 
or wash away, is 
highly resistant to 
shock and high pres- 
sures. 

















GULF TRANSGEAR LUBRICANT 


This is an oil-type 
lubricant made to 
give extra protection 
to transmissions, fi- 
nal drives, and pow- 
er take-offs. We 
recommend S.A.E. 
140 for summer. 


GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL 


Proper lubrication 
begins in the crank- 
case, with this tough 
and lasting motor 
oil. It’s a premium 
oil at a thrifty price. 


COWS BOTHERED BY FLIES? 


Then, get Gulf Live- 
stock Spray. It kills 
flies, gnats, lice, and 
many other insects 
by contact; repels 
stable flies, horn flies, 
mosquitoes, and buf- 


falo gnats. Two-gal. can illustrated, 
only $1.93. 


CHECK YOUR NEEDS WITH THIS LIST OF GULF FARM AIDS 


Good Gulf Gasoline 
Gulf Kerosene 
Gulfpride Motor Oil 
Gulflube Motor Oil 
Gulf Dieselube H.D. 


Gulf Transmission Oils 


Gulf Transgear Lubricant 
Gulflex Chassis Lubricant 
Gulflex Waterproof Grease 
Gulf High Pressure Grease 


Gulf Cup Grease 
Gulf No-Rust No. 1 
Red Top Axle Grease 


Gulf Penetrating Oil 
Gulf Electric Motor Oil 
Gulfoil— Household 
Lubricant 
Gulfwax—for Preserving 
Gulfspray Insect Killer 
Gulf Livestock Spray 





De. roy See AD 




















@ An interesting sign of the times is a “school 
for flying farmers” at Oklahoma Agricultural 
‘College Aug. 2—when 100 farmers will demon- 
strate how they use airplanes in marketing prod- 
ucts, dusting cotton, spraying fruit, etc. But 
more important is other big news here reported 
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tee tour Anderson 
gave an inkling of 
how he intends to 
make the _ Depart- 
ment of Agricul. 
ture more popular 
with farmers. “The 
Department of La- 
bor looks out for la- 
bor,” he said. “I in- 
tend to make the De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture an agency that 
looks out for farm- 


about farm production and price programs of _ ers.” 


the new Secretary of Agriculture and other pow- 
erful farm agencies and organizations. 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson Takes Hold 


ON taking the oath of office June 
30, Clinton P. Anderson, the new 
Secretary of Agriculture, said: 


I undertake my new duties with the firm 
conviction that nothing is more important 
now than a sound food program. My im- 
mediate concern will be with four chief prob- 
lems that are fundamental: 


1. Abundant production to meet our war- 
time requirements. 

2. The guarantees farmers need from Gov- 
ernment to get greater production. 


3. The necessary action to make good on 
the promises of Government to farmers. 


4. Improvements in distribution so that 
our supplies may be shared more fairly among 
all of us. 


On his recent House Food Commit- 


Big News Told 


MEN who have been in combat 
constitute 35 per cent of the 
Army. Fathers represent 19 per 
cent. Approximately 2,000,000 men 
will be returned to civilian life dur- 
ing the next 12 months. About two- 
thirds of the combat units transfer- 
red to the Pacific will come through 
the U. S. and have furloughs... . To 
protect civilian health, a physician 
should not serve more than 1,000 
people. But in April 1942, there were 
16 rural states that averaged one ac- 
tive practitioner for 2,015 people in 
1,005 rural counties. An equitable 
distribution of the nation’s available 
physicians could have provided one 
for every 937 persons. .. . The supply 
of fats and oils is lower than at any 
time in two years. Rurai people are 
asked to save every possible pound. 
... Cattlemen are prodding WFA for 
a support price for cattle, but so far 
have made little progress. They fear 
a possible price collapse after the 
war.... From here on out the farm 
machinery picture should brighten. 
As an indication, Washington is talk- 
ing 240,000 tractors in 1945-46 as 
compared with 155,000 last year. 
Congressman Flannagan of Vir- 
ginia has introduced a bill which 
would consolidate the Farm Credit 
Administration and the Farm. Secur- 
ity Administration under a biparti- 
san board. The board would be in- 
dependent of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The state and county 
administration of FCA and FSA 
would not be affected. Farm Bureau, 
Grange, and National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives have endorsed 
the bill, but the Farmers’ Union is 
very much opposed. 


J. B. Hutson,veter- 
an USDAcareer man, 
has beer handed 
the under secretary- 
ship, replacing Gro- 
ver B. Hill of Texas. 
Plain speaking and 
a stickler for action, 
Hutson has held 
many top posts in the Department. 


President Truman has made it per- 
fectly clear that he intends for Clin- 
ton Anderson to have czar-like pow- 
ers over food but in doing so he un- 
fortunately put his new Secretary of 
Agriculture “on the spot.” In tell- 
ing the public that the meat shortage 
would automatically be straightened 
out as soon as Anderson took office, 
Truman undoubtedly spoke with the 
best of intentions. He was showing 
his great confidence in the man who 
will call the shots on production, 
prices, and distribution of food. But 
regardless of the man or the plan, 
the food situation is far too muddled 
to be straightened out overnight, as 
the President implied. 


in Little Space 


Of the $50,000,000 Congress ap- 
propriated for the FSA farm owner- 
ship program during the year begin- 
ning July 1, one-half was earmarked 
for returning war veterans. Despite 
the discouraging farm land situation, 
veterans in large numbers are apply- 
ing for tenant purchase loans. 


The cottonseed support price of 
$55 per ton for Oklahoma, Texas, and 
New Mexico and $56 for other states, 
will be extended to cover the 1945 
crop....A ten spot market price of 
22.82 cents for cotton on June 12 was 
highest since 1928. Parity for cotton 
on June 15 was 21.45.... On June 1, 
farm wages were about double those 
paid three years ago. They are 340 
per cent of the 1910-14 average, while 
farm prices are only 200 per cent. 
... Veterans of this war are given 
preference over nearly all other 
prospective purchasers of new farm 
machinery. County Agricultural 
Conservation Committees will issue 
preference certificates which dealers 
are required to honor regardless of 
any prior commitments other than 
those with WPB ratings. .. . The Ad- 
ministration’s reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program has been extended 
for three years with the President 
now having authority to make an- 
other 50 per cent cut in tariffs. a 


Blackest spot in the black mar- 
ket is that of poultry. Prices are so 
high breeding flocks are being sold. 
OPA has a new price system based 
on zones, which may be helpful. .. . 
The pig report showing the spring 
crop about 7% million below the goal 
means that meat rationing will have 
to continue for some time. 
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Farm Planning, 
Buying, Selling 


(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each 
month by Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
largest farm management service organization 
in America, it. cooperation with our editors.) 


EED shortages promise to be an 

increasing problem. Farmers in 
grain shortage areas (such as much 
of the South) appear certain to run 
into feed difficulties with livestock, 
dairy, and poultry. 

Reconversion problems will also be 
serious if there is an early end of the Pacific 
War. All want peace at the earliest possible 
date—but farmers should be alert to, and pre- 
pared for, the business and price shock that 
might come from an early end of the war. 

Double cropping is an advantage offer- 
ed by the South’s longer growing season that 
should be used especially in critical years like 
these. Continue to plant in order to produce 
every possible bushel of grain and ton of hay. 

Discouraging crop reports, and the increas- 
ing hog and poultry numbers all point to a 
demand for feed that will not be met by this 
crop. Feed prices will be high. 

Carbohydrate feeds such as corn, grain 
sorghum, barley, and sweet potatoes will be 
especially needed. They are the fattening 
feeds. If a short corn crop is produced, farm- 
ers who have these feeds may reap large 
profits. They can take advantage of the losses 
of farmers who are forced to sacrifice livestock 
and poultry owing to lack of feed. 

Alfalfa can now be grown successfully on 
many more Southern farms. Borax—only 
30 pounds to the acre—makes the difference. 
Plant a field this fall, even if only a small 
acreage. Important: Fallow the land from 
now until planting date. Apply lime and 
fertilize heavily on most soils. 

Beef. cattle that will not be fat when 
ready to market are in danger. There are 
no Government price supports. Numbers are 
at near-record high levels. Watch the corn 
crop in the Corn Belt. A short crop will 
probably severely cut the price of thin stock- 
ers, feeders, cows, and culls. Cattle in good 
slaughter condition will continue strong in 
demand and high in price. 

Dairy farmers have unusually tavorabie 
milk-feed ratios. Do not let production 
drop on dry pasture. Feed high-producing 
cows liberally. Hay as well as grain may be 
needed if pastures are short or grass is dry. 

Grass farming will be increasingly prot 
itable after the war when prices drop and 
costs must be cut. Those who get improved 
pasture and hay started now will be making 
money while others are getting ready 

Fertilizer will probably -again be far 
short of demand. Buy and take delivery now 
on all you need this fall. 

Hens are also a drain on profits atter they 
stop laying. Sell promptly when they quit. 
Oklahoma finds that “hens which stop laying 
during June, July, and August seldom start 
laying again before the next February.” 

Roosters—Kill or sell the surplus. Ala- 
bama alone has 600,000, eating 4,500,000 
pounds of feed per month that should be 
sold. How many have you? 


Eggs will be high priced and scarce. Many 
commercial flocks have been sold. 


Sows and cul) hogs will probably sell 
higher this summer than any time next year. 


I’s Time To— 


Get fat hogs off on higher priced 
August or September markets. 
Use rust-preventing compounds on 
stored plows and harrows. 
-Plan to grow more of your next 
year’s nitrogen needs, 
Plan a system of crops to let the 
milk cows do all the harvesting. 
Keep unwanted Johnson grass cut 
down until frost. 
Cut owt all broken limbs on fruit 
trees. 
Treat small grains before planting. 
Get running water into your home. 
Order chemicals for peach borers. 
--Get a turnip patch ready. 
Mow weeds on pastures. 
Repair the back steps. 
Mend those roof leaks. 
--Mulch late tomatoes. 
Cool milk quickly. 
Build a fishpond. 
Clean corncribs. 
Requeen bees. 
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is the symbol of 
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PONTIAC 


It stood for good cars before Pearl Harbor... 
It will stand for good cars again......... 
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Now AMERICAN AIRLINES 
SPECIFIES 











































DEPENDABLE 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 100% 


. 


American Airlines, Inc., the nation’s largest domestic 
airline—in miles flown, passengers carried and planes 
operated—now specifies Champion Spark Plugs 100%. 
This tribute to Champions is directly traceable to “‘better 
performance, longer life, less servicing time, and lower 


operating costs.” 


Thus once again the qualities which have made Cham- 
pions first choice on the farm, and outstanding in air- 
craft engines, both military and commercial, are con- 
vincingly and emphatically confirmed. 


Champion Spark Plugs for your car, truck, tractor and 
otheg power farming equipment have the same heritage 
of prestige and better performance as these ; 









aircraft types. The same basic materials, re- : 
search, engineering, and manufacturing are 
back of every Champion regardless of type. | 
Now more than ever it will pay you to in- | 
sist on the spark plugs that are Champions 
‘in fact as well as in name. Champion 

Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





TO SAVE GASOLINE— 
KEEP SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 


Buy More and More War Bonds 
Until the Day of Victory 


DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 












By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor 


HILE the fall 

garden should 
have been started 
in June and July 
there are many 
vegetables that may 
still be planted in 
August, with every 
reason to expect 
success, especially 
where one can get water or plant on 
a low, moist piece of ground, such as 
a branch bottom. What is planted at 
this time will largely determine what 
may be had from the garden in late 
summer. fall, and early winter. 


Use Starter Even in the spring it 
pays to use a starter 
solution when transplanting plants, 
especial-y cabbage, collards, toma- 
toes, etc. In summer it helps even 
more. To make such a solution dis- 
solve one pound of 4-8-4, or as nearly 
this analysis as is available, in six 
gallons of water or a half pound in 
three gallons. Pour half pint of solu- 
tion in hole as each plant is set. 


Turnips in Rows Many folks sow 
turnips broad- 
east. Uprless the ground is quite rich 
this will not result in as good a crop 
as when planted in rows, properly 
thinned and cultivated. Whatever 
method is practiced, best results will 
not be obtained unless the ground is 
well pulverized and fertilized. 


In the Coastal 
Plains and Gulf 
regions plant these: cabbage, col- 
lards, pole and bush snapbeans; to- 
matoes and bush butterbeans early 
in the month: beets, broccoli, cauli- 
flower, carrots, lettuce, Irish pota- 
toes, squash, Chinese cabbage, tur- 
nips, and rutabagas; English peas 
late in the month. 

In the Piedmont regicn of the 
Southeast, and the central and other 
portions of the South except the ex- 


What to Plant 


Mistakes I 


The “Mistake” letter printed first each 
month brings the writer a $3 prize, the next 
$2, the next $1.50, and all others $1 each. 


DIDN’T BUY HOME—wWhen my hus- 
band and I were first married he asked my 
advice about buying an 80-acre farm for 
$300. I didn’t like the place because it wasn’t 
close to town. Now we couldn’t get the land 
for $800 and we have no home. We are just 
tenants.—Mrs. P. D., Mississippi. 


LEFT FARM—As a young man of 20 
1 sold my Ancona hens, Hampshire sows, 
Jersey heifers, and left my father’s farm to 
seck fame and fortune in the big city. After 
20 years of hard work as a construction work- 
er, | have seen my mistake, and now at the 





Just wait until these peas cradle a piece of “streaked” bacon. 









Um-m-m-m! 


> treme northern an 

*} Y & mountainous _ regions 
plant: cabbage, col. 
lards, beets, bush snap. 
beans, lettuce, turnips, 
Chinese cabbage, rad- 
ishes, turnips for 
greens, kale, mustard 
and rape. 


In the mountains and extreme up. 
per part of South, sow winter cover 
crops in the middles of the rows. 
Small grain does well for this pur 
pose, but many have found that rape, 
turnips, kale, and mustard are fine. 
Plant in the usual way, and have not 
only a cover crop but some excellent 
fall and winter greens. This same 
plan may be followed in other sec 
tions of the South by planting late in 
the month or during September an‘ 
October, depending on location, the 
farther south the later. 


How Plant When planting cab 

bage, collards, or to- 
matoes this time of year I have equal. 
ly as good, and in most cases better 
success by planting seed where they 
are to grow and thin out later, than 
by growing plants in a bed and trans 
planting. There is nothing wrong 
with the transplanting method at this 
time of year except that often the 
weather is so hot and dry that it is 
difficult to get the plants to live, re 
gardless of how well they are water 
ed. If I do transplant this time o/ 
year, I wan: long plants so that they 
may be set deep where the soil is 
cooler and more moist than it is near 
the surface. 


T et See , 

oc ood Up following method 
to be nearly always successful in get: 
ting seed tocome up: °* 


When ready to plant, open up 
trench for seed and fiil with water. 
After it has all soaked in, repeat. As 
soon as second watering has soaked 
in, plant seed, cover, and pack lishtly 
with the back of the rake and puta 
thin covering of loose soil or a light 
mulch on top. Just recently one 0 
our enthusiastic gardening friends 
Mrs. H. P. MacPherson, 82 years old 
of Moore County, N. C., wrote me 
that this method worked perfectly 


Made 


age of 40 1 am back on a little homestead 
with 500 high-egg production hens, 35 whit 
rabbits, a fine milk cow, and two braod sows 
I believe 1 am the happiest man this side 0 
heaven! Life surely did begin at 40 for m 
—W. L. E., Tennessee. 


ONLY ONE CHILD—1 have made: 
great mistake in rearing my one child by her 
self. I try to make her girl chums feel we! 
come in our home, but, mothers, all this ca 
not take the place of youthful companionship 
such as brothers and sisters find in one a 
other. So if God does not see fit to give yo 
but one child, do not make my mistake 4 
rearing it alone. Adopt one or more little o 
phans that they and your one may share thet 
joys and troubles.—Mrs. W. D., Arkansas. 


Have 
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National Grange 
Names Fred Bailey 


fror several years now the National 
Grange has been enlarging its 
membership in the South. As a re- 
sult of this effort, no doubt, a South- 
erner has just been given a post next 
to that of National 
Master Goss in 
the Washington 
headquarters of the 
Grange. Fred Bai- 
ley of Texas has 
just been named to 
succeed Fred 
Brenckman as Na- 
Me tional Grange legis- 
Mr. Bailey lative representa: 
tive, a position Brenckman had held 
since 1926. 

Bailey was born and reared on 
Texas farms, farmed there, and still 
likes to show a trophy he won as the 
1919 Hunt County champion cotton 
picker (426 pounds picked from sun- 
up to sundown). He was graduated in 
agricultural journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1927 and his 
acquaintance with Southern farm 
problems has broadened by his hav- 
ing lived in Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. He was for eight years 
agricultural editor of the United 
Press, two years farm news radio 
editor for CBS, and has been for sev- 
eral years” Washington correspond- 
ent for about 20 farm magazines. 





Rhymes for the Times 


BERTON Braley whose clever 

rhymes have pleased millions 
has put himself at his country’s serv- 
ice in this emergency. We commend 
to all readers three of his timely re- 
minders—two in verse and one in 
prose—as follows: 


DON’T BLOW IT 


Oh, workman or scholar, 
Hang on to your,dollar 

And do not spend it soon, 

For every cent unwisely spent 
Inflates the price balloon. 


SNAKE IN THE GAS 


There was a crooked man and he lived in 
crooked style, 

He dealt at crooked markets with a 
smugly crooked smile, 

He viewed himself as clever with his 
crooked ration book— 

But everybody knew him for a crooked 
little crook. 


ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 
You give inflation a boost— 
—When you buy anything you can do without 
-When you buy above ceiling or without 
giving up stamps (Black Market!) 
-When you ask more money for your serv- 
ices or the goods you sell. 





Country Things I Love 


| LOVE to hear the tobacco drays 
_ Tunning when the men are putting 
In tobacco. Also to see the boys 
come up from the creek with a big 
bunch of squirrels. We have a big 
stove at our tobacco barn and when 
we have “put in” the last barn we 
have a stew—and what a time we 
have, from grandpa to the baby girl! 
—Mrs. L. R. Robinson. Warren 
County, N. C. 

In August, to watch for the first 
red tint of the apples on the big tree 
down in the chicken yard; the first 
red leaf on the black gum by the “ole 
swimmin’ hole”; the first spray of 
Soldenrod along the roadside as we 
80 to church; the first open bolls in 
the happy cottonfields—all gentle re- 
Minders that the glorious summer- 
time is giving way to fall.—J. Hogan, 
Lincoln County, Ga. 





The Double Run Force 
Feed, built so accurately 
that it has a tolerance of 
only 5/1000 of an inch! 
All sections carry equal 
amounts of grain. 








OLIV 
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Three Jobs at Once 
with the OLIVER Superior 26 Drill 


e Here’s a way to save time and seed .... get better stands and 


bigger yields—all in one operation. 


With the Oliver Superior 26 Drill you can fertilize the crop as 
you plant it. Include the grass seed attachment, and you can sow 


soil-building legumes at the same time. 


No bunching or skipping! The Double Run Force Feed measures 
out your precious grain kernel by kernel. Seed is deposited at 
identical depths in every furrow to make the most of the moisture 
in the soil. Germination is quicker ... growth and maturity are 


uniform ... harvesting is easier. 


You have a choice of 13 different seeding rates for small grains 
—13 for large seeds such as soybeans... plus a choice of 90 different 


fertilizer distribution rates! 


This world-famous Oliver Superior 26 Drill is also built without 
the fertilizer unit. Your Oliver dealer will be happy to describe the 
many models and sizes available—and do his best to get you one 
under present limitations.See him soon. The OLIVER Corporation, 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Of course you are dreaming about the time when you can 
enjoy the many comforts of running water, but dreaming 
isn’t enough. If you are to have the last word in modern 
convenience, you will want to plan—and planning calls 
for an expert’s help. Your Crane Dealer will help you 
develop a water system to exactly fit your needs—will 
supply and install all the equipment—pump, piping 


and plumbing fixtures—as soon as conditions permit. 


Running water will meana 
quicker start on chores— 
lighter work in the barn and 
increased production in the 
stock barn and chicken yard. 




















A modern Crane sink 
with running water will 
take a lot of work out of 
meal preparation and 
dishwashing. 







Even running water can’t 
turn laundry work into fun 
—but it will make it a lot 
ee a” Aa, easier with a Crane two- 
p * compartment tub like this. 















A Crane combination tub 
and shower or a separate 
shower stall will help 
start the day off right. 








CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
PLUMBING » HEATING +» PUMPS + VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 





How Nine Farmers Answer Call 


for PULPWOOD 


By R. W. GRAEBER 


N. C. State College Extension Forester 


UST to show how well North Caro- 

lina farmers are responding to the 
appeal for more pulpwood to make 
more paper, here’s news from nine 
typical farmers in Alexander, Ca- 
tawba, and Iredell counties in Pied- 
mont North Carolina. Many other 
counties have done nobly but these 
specific examples will remind many 
other farmers of what they may now 
do in spare time to help America’s 
war effort. 


M. D. Lewis, near Loray, cut 3% carloads 
of pulpwood last year and is cutting more 
this year from land he is clearing. He figures 
he is ahead about $100 per acre, saying, “If 
I did not cut the timber into pulpwood, it 
would be largely wasted—and | still would 
have to pay for clearing the land for crops.” 


Mr. Lackey, near Stony Point, is cutting 
pulpwood and hauling it on his homemade 
trailer behind his farm tractor. He needs a 
new barn and is using the money he gets 
from the wood for this purpose. 


W. C. Moore and his entire family near 
Stony Point are not only helping the war pro- 
gram but their own finances by cutting pulp- 
wood. The whole family helps including 
Mrs. Moore who cuts limbs from fallen trees 
and has cut as much as 6% 
units of pulpwood in 10 
hours. 


F. E. Pope, Rt. 1, Con- 
over, unable to do the work 
himself (as he runs a large 
farm and also works nights at 
a power plant), gave his 
neighbors all the fuelwood 
and half the pulpwood they 
cut. Each then hauls his share 
of the pulpwood and sells it. 





Harry Coulter, near 
Startown, Catawba, cuts and 
hauls pulpwood to a buying 
yard in Newton. He uses 
his half-ton farm truck and 
hauls about half a cord per trip. It is not 
easy work but starts wood to the mills where 
it will help the war effort and Mr. Coul- 
ter gets top ceiling prices—about $3.50 
worth of wood per trip and he makes five trips 
per day—$17.50. Others also are hauling. 
Each farmer stacks his wood in separate ricks 
where it is measured and paid for weekly. 


Sam G. Eckard, Rt. 1, Hickory, cut five 
carloads of pulpwood in spare time last winter 
and arranges with neighbors to haul it. His 
helper is a 65-year-old hand. Pulpwood 
production from five acres yielded from $600 
to $700 and resulted in cleared land. 


Paul Cline, near Oxford Dam, also has 
nearly 100 cords of wood cut that he will 
haul with his farm truck. A 10-mile haul is 
not an obstacle for Mr. Cline. “Once I get 
started with a load,” he says, “a few miles 
more does not take much longer.” 


Mr, Lackey, Stony Point, cuts lots of 
pulpwood from his farm and hauls 
on trailer pulled by his farm tractor, 


es 2g om 


Potecdit een ic 
Harry Coulter cuts pulpwood on his 
farm and hauls it in his half-ton farm 
pick-up truck. Hauling Whout one. 
half cord a trip, five trips a day, the 
daily deliveries average $17.50. 


A pulpwood buying yard in Newton, N. C., where 
farmers deliver wood in small lots. 
his pile separate from the others and the buyer 
seales it weekly and pays for it. 


Each one keeps 


J. C. Daniel, also with a 10-mile haul, 
whose farm is near Olin, thinned his timber 
and cut three carloads of pulpwood last year. 
He plans to cut more this year. 

Flake Holland with a 15-mile hau! cut 
four to five acres of pulpwood last year. He 
has more to cut this year. 

These are only a few examples of 
how farmers can find time to-cut 
sawlogs and pulpwood in periods 
when unseasonable weather hinders 
farming and after crops are laid by. 
Although the production of your 
farm may seem small compared with 
America’s needs, yet every truck- 
load of pulpwood and logs helps re- 
lieve the serious shortage of these 
products. Why not resolve now to 
cut more pulpwood? 


Free Building Plans 


LL over the Carolinas and Vir- 

ginia farmers are now able to do 
more building ... and it will pay 
them to get building plans from their 
state agricultural colleges. Ask for 
whatever kind of plans you want; fol- 
lowing are a few especially timely at 
this season of the year: 


I. For Virginia Readers 
C-5.14—Self-Feeder for Cattle 
G-3.11—Self-Feeder for Hogs 
J-1.13—Corncrib and Granary 

A-3—Frame Cottage 29’ x 32’ 

Address orders to C. E. Seitz, Extension 
Agricultural Engineer, Blacksburg, Va. 

II. For North Carolina Readers 
S-519—Septic Tank 

314—-Outdoor Fireplace 
5586—Corncrib—500 bushels 
5179—Sweet Potato House—500 bushels 
271—Sweet Potato House—150 bushels 

Address orders to D. S. Weaver, Extension 


Agricultural Engineer, Raleigh, N. C 
III. For South Carolina Readers 
126—2,000-Bushel Sweet Potato Storage 
House 
63—Double Box Silo 
62—Electric Pig Brooder } 
152—Combination Milking Barn and Milk 
House 
9—Cattle Feed Trough 
5557—-Small General Barn and Lean-to 
Address orders to C. V. Phagan, Extension 
Agricultural Engineer, Clemson, S. C. 





Coming Events 


Tobacco Markets Open: Georgia-Florida, 
July 24; North and South Carolina Border 
Belt, Aug. 1; Eastern North Carolina Bright 
Belt, Aug. 21; Middle Belt, Sept. 11; Old 
Belt, Sept. 18; Virginia Dark Firecured. 
Dec. 3. 

New moon, Aug. 7: full, Aug. 23 
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WINCHESTER 
Batteries Split the Night 


al 


The magic of having brilliant, 
long-lasting—and portable— 
electric light . . . that’s the serv- 
ice Winchester flashlights and 
batteries have delivered for 
over 25 years. And you'll have it 
again. When? We don’t know 
exactly—but as soon as possible 
after complete and final victory. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 





UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE 
SERVED MAN... Never venturing 
from his camp after dark without a light, 
the primitive Australian Aborigine bound 
the long resinous leaves of porcupine 
grass into a cylinder. This he lit at the 
camp fire. Contrast it with brilliant, bullet- 
fast light. you 

get from Win- 

chester flash- 

lights and bat- 

teries, 














Movies to See 
Sa 





Out of This World 
—A first-rate musical 
featuring Eddie Brack- 
en, Diana Lynn, Bing 
Crosby’s voice and 
Bing’s four sons. 
( Family.) 


The Southerner 
—Remarkable story of 
a year on a Texas farm 
—a new home, illness, a promising crop, a 
cloudburst, a fresh start. Zachary Scott, Betty 
Field. ( Family.) 





Diana Lynn 


National Velvet— The whole family will 
enjoy the wonderful horse race, the plucky 
girl-rides—and Mickey Rooney. 


Wonder Man—Hilarious fantasy: Dan- 
ny Kaye plays both a ghost and his live twin. 
(Family.) 


Son of Lassie— A pilot and his collie go 
to war. (Family.) 


Story of G. I. Joe—Ernie Pyle among 
the G. I.’s in action. Burgess Meredith 
(Family.) 


The Corn Is Green— Bette Davis as 
teacher in a Welsh village. (Family.) 


Rhapsody in Blue—tTiptop _biograph- 
ical musical about George Gershwin. Robert 
Alda, Joan Leslie. ( Family.) 


Valley of Decision—Romance of an 
Irish housemaid in the home of a Pittsburgh 
steel baron. Greer Garson, Gregory Peck. 
(Over 16.) 


Also Recommended: Family: Anchors 
Aweigh, Colonel Blimp, Col. Effingham, The 
Clock, Diamond Horseshoe, Enchanted Cot- 
tage, The Horn Blows at Midnight, God Is 
My Co-Pilot, It’s a Pleasure, It’s in the Bag, 
Where Do We Go From Here? Over 16: 
Affairs of Susan, Counterattack, Escape in the 
Desert, Dorain Gray, Salome, Salty O’Rourke, 
Spellbound, What Every Woman Wants. 





Ask for These Bulletins 


How to Repair Tractor Parts by Arc Weld- 
ing—Apparatus Dept., General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

A Million Hogs Can’t Be Wrong—Ameri- 
can Poland-China Ass’n, Room 412 Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago 9, Ill. 

What Life Insurance Means to You and 
Your Community (a panel discussion for 
women’s meetings); Going Places and Do- 
ing Things (about life insurance for women) 
—Institute of Life Insurance, 60 E. 42nd, St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Farm Leaflets 


Ant Control 

Farm Lease Forms 

Bean Beetle Control 

Peach Borer Control 

Getting Rid of Fleas 

Good Trap for Rats 

Dairy Share Farming 

Three Good Whitewashes 
Growing Fall Irish Potatoes 
How Late to Plant Vegetables 
Harvesting and Storing Herbs 


-Curing Pork in Warm Weather 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Poultry Handbook 25 


: cents 
The Niven Garden Book .. ..... 25 


cents 


The Community Handbook...... 25 cents 
Farm Record Book..................-. 25 cents 
LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 


all orders to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or 
Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 











EVERY WOODLOT IS A 
BATTLEFIELD: 


Get in the Fight— a*** *» 
Don’. Waste nd & 
Precious Time [|e 
IPULPWOOD} 
CUT TOP 
CAMPAIGN 
euatity Seta 
PULPWOOD = *#444* 
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Don’t let Rust pick your pocket 


* 


* 


* 
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(SAVE THAT EQUIPMENT!) 








Rust can rob you of plenty... The damage it does to your 
valuable farm machinery can be even greater than that of 


normal operating wear! Especially during storage, rust eats 


away at machinery...and profits. 


Hard-to-get equipment needs reliable full-time protec- 
tion. You get that kind of protection when you use wear- 
saving Esso Lubricants while machinery is working hard, 


and Esso Rust-Ban 347 when you put it away. 
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Cut Pulpwood and Sawlogs from Your Woodlot 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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A- FACE-LIFTING FOR 
THE FARMHOUSE 


BIG YANK 


Shirts and Pants 


You see them by the thousands on 
the farms of America—worn by 
the men who are working so hard 
and successfully to feed our armies 
and our workers at home. 

You’ll see them worn in increas- 
ing numbers by our boys coming 
home to stay. As military needs 
lessen, Reliance will be better able 
to supply Big Yanks. 

Big Yanks are Reliance made 
which guarantees the same pre- 
cision workmanship that has 
identified the vast quantity of 
parachutes and garments, pro- 
duced for our armed forces. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
New York Offices: 
200 Fifth Ave., 1350 Broadway 





Do You Need 
New Outside 
Walls? 
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Your friends get 

their first impres- 
sion of your home 
from the “face” it 
presents at the 
driveway, and it fur- 
nishes the most lin- 
gering impression 
when they leave. A 
convenient room ar- 
rangement is the 
main force affecting 
the outside appear- 
ance. Yet, details 
like trim eave lines, interesting wall 
and roof surfaces, and pleasing win- 
dow groupings are as important to 
the charming house as graceful eye- 
brows, flawless skin, or beautiful 
eyes are to a pretty face. 


Take outside walls, for instance. 
Frequently, good, 
sound frameworks 
have wall cover- 
ings that are in 
such poor condi- 
tion that the entire 
house seems great- 
ly run down. Fur- 
thermore, such 
walls give inade- 
quate __ protection 
from the weather. There are several 
materials that can remedy this: 


1. ASBESTOS-CEMENT has been 
used successfully for over 30 years, 
yet it is still a new material in some 
of its forms. It is a material that has 
been found acceptable for either 
medium priced or expensive homes; 
and among its merits are durability, 
fire resistance, and freedom from 
painting costs. Asbestos-cement is 
manufactured in the form of shin- 
gles, siding boards, and panels. 

Regardless of the form in which 
asbestos-cement materials are used, 
they should be carefully applied ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions. Also, they will give the best 
service if they are spared the abuse 
of falling limbs, bouncing baseballs, 
and~* pressing ladders. Asbestos- 
cement siding or shingles can be put 
on directly over the old wall if it is 
sound enough to hold the nails, but 
under the new covering a sheathing 
paper should be used. If the old wall 
is one of the vertical boards and 
battens, the battens must be removed 
or ndiling strips fitted in between 
them before applying the asbestos- 
cement. Also, the use of beveled 
weod strips to level off old shingles 
or clapboards before applying the 
new covering is recommended. 

It is very important from the ap- 
pearance standpoint to put siding or 
shingles or straight and level. A 
good way to make sure of this is to 
use a Chalk line. Around openings, 
use an asbestos-type calking. 


2. ASPHALT SIDING is made in 
several forms. It has a felt or fabric 
base which is saturated with asphalt, 
and frequently it is surfaced with 
mineral particles. The use of cover 
materials, such as brick or stone, is 
not considered good taste from an 
architectural standpoint. Neverthe- 
less, some of these coverings have 
proved popular because cheap. 
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- MASONRY VENEER: 


“In many parts of the South, native 
stone or low-cost brick is available.” 


There are better and worse ways 
to use this material, however. In 
the first place, it doesn’t belong on 
places where real masonry would not 
be practical, such as porch gables or 
roof dormers. Again, unless the cov- 
ering is extended near enough to the 
ground to prevent your seeing under 
the house, the falsity is further ex- 
posed, Manufacturer’s directions for 
application should be carefully fol- 
lowed. The brick imitation covering 
comes in the form of boards or felts, 
the former being the better. 


3. WOOD SIDING will still be an 
excellent covering material when 
wide, well seasoned dimensions are 
available again. A relatively new form 
of wood is a waterproof plywood 
board. Wide, strong shadow lines 
are possible with this durable mate- 
rial. However, all wood surfaces cry 
out for paint or at least a good stain. 


4. STUCCO has somewkat limited 
possibilities as a new surface for old 
frame walls, but cracked and buckled 
stucco walls have ruined the appear- 
ance of many homes. This material 
can usually be successfully applied 
over masonry walls; and a stucco 
made of portland cement, sand, and 
lime applied over a good metal lath 
is satisfactory on rigid frame walls. 


5. NATIVE STONE OR LOW-COST 
BRICK is available in many parts of 
the South. Under such conditions, 
masonry veneer can often be applied 
to the old wall for less than a well 
painted siding or shingle surface. 

With veneers, real masonry units 
are used to form a shell four or five 
inches thick. These must be sup- 
ported by. a continuous foundation 
wall extending as a shelf from the 
old foundation, or as a separate sup- 
port outside of “post” construction. 
The old siding is not disturbed, but 
simply covered with slater’s felt. The 
veneer does not support any of the 
load on the walls, but it should be 
held firmly to the old wall by rust- 
proof metal-ties which are nailed to 
the wall and imbedded in the mortar 
joints. Usually an inch of space is 
left between felt and masonry. 

Some types of stone are less adap- 
table for use as veneer than others. 
For example, there is a strong temp- 
tation to use flagstones in gaudy pat- 
terns with large, flashy-looking 
pieces known as “shiners.” It is bet- 
ter taste to lay stones on their natur- 
al beds and cement them together 
with natural colored mortar. 


Editor's Note-——Next month Mr. Hinch- 
cliff will talk about windows, roofs, porches. 





Phenothiazine 
makes them 
healthy 


It’s hard to raise good pigs if 
they’re wormy. It’s also hard to 
raise pigs without their getting 
worms. 

That’s why Phenothiazine is 
being used more and more for 
worm control. It is particularly 
effective on nodular worms and 
mature ascarids in hogs. But, 
what’s more important is that you 
can mix the powder in slop or dry 
grain and so avoid handling each 
pig. Phenothiazine also comes in 
boluses, pellets or capsules. 


Du Pont 
makes the 
Phenothiazine 


Phenothiazine was first produced 
commercially by Du Pont. And 
Du Pont constantly works hand 
in hand with government scientists 
and suppliers of livestock remedies 
to provide you with this remark- 
able drug in its most economical 
and effective forms. Ask your 
dealer for worm remedies that con- 
tain Du Pont Phenothiazine. 


Write for free bookletson Pheno- 
thiazine and its uses. E.I.du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 
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“WORMS IN LIVESTOCK 
RR SP “Qn 


~~) FOR CAREFUL 
- INDIVIDUAL 
TREATMENT 


PARKE-DAVIS 


MAZENE- 
ing 


Phonotl 










eNO MEASURING 
eNO WEIGHING 


Phenothiazine, the active ingre- 
dient of Nemazene Tablets, is a 
relatively safe and effective drug 
for removing many kinds of 
roundworms; nodular worms in 
sheep, goats and hogs, and cecal 
worms in poultry. Successful 
treatment depends to a large ex- 
tent on proper use of the product. 
Nemazene Tablets break up rap- 
idly in water, due to a special 
“wetting agent,” and can be used: 


1. AS A TABLET 
2. MIXED WITH FEED 
3. AS A DRENCH 
Enough Nemazene Tablets should 


be used to make a proper dose for 
the kind of animal to be treated. 


FREE sook.et oF 
INSTRUCTIONS ON 
THE PROPER USE 
OF NEMAZENE 
(Phenothiazine) 


Animal Industry Division 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 


WRITE 
FOR 








TROUBLE - FREE PIPE 


For Home. and Farmland 





ORANGEBURG PIPE is the modern non-metallic, 
non-corrodible, lifetime pipe designed for quick, 
easy installation. Long lengths. Light weight. 
No cement needed for TAPERWELD JOINTS. 
Ideal for house-to-sewer or house-to-septic tank 
connections, dc ts, conductor or irriga- 
tion lines. 

ORANGEBURG PERFORATED PIPE for farm 
and muckland drainage, tic tank filter beds, 
foundation footing drains. Snap couplings speed 
installation, hold pipe in line, keep out Dackfill. 
Withstands soil settlement. 

See your plumbing contractor or building 
material dealer. Or mail the coupon today! 


ORANGEBURG Prout’ rip. 


Proof Pipe 


Tue FipreE Conpurir Co., ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
Please send circular on ORANGEBURG PIPE. 
Name.. 
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FOR 47 MILK 

& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 
Official as well as “on the farm” rec- 
rds under average farn conditions 
Provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
Altound breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
Greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
the facts —FREE! Or read Milking 
Journal Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year $1. 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, 809 W. Exehange 
Ave. U. 8. Yards, Dept. PF-5, Chisago 9, Iilinels, 


TOMBSTONE 
Hin. High; 20 in. Wide; 8 in. Thick 
Sei gtd Wi! 


Sou 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
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iG you’ve got a.big ditch a cuttin’ 
| down through your field that looks 
like it wants to go to China, I know 
just the thing to stop it. Cut off the 
briers and bushes on the banks and 
plant you some of these here kudzu 
vines. Plant ’em on both sides sorter 
close to the edge, say about a foot 
back and five feet dpart. That kudzu 
will soon start to growin’ ana when 
| it does it will start in all directions. 





And some of them runners is sure to} . 


| fall in the ditch. They’ll keep grow- 


| in’ till they get ali the way to the bot-| ~ 


tom. And everywhere a joint touches 


dirt it will take root. By layin’ by | : 
| time the second year the kudzu will | ¢ 





/b2 so thick i€ will have all the dirt 


{rooted down so tight the August or | Cee 


| September rains can’t budge it. Then 
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‘your ditch starts fillin’ up because |“ ; 


|the dirt washed down from above | 


| car’t get through. 


@ By that time you’ve got a battle 
goin’ on in the bottom of your ditch. 
Every time it rains mud and dirt 
piles in on your kudzu. But the more 
settlin’s you get the faster the kudzu 
| grows until the first thing you know 
| the richest land on your place is in 
' the bottom of your ditch. You start 
cuttin’ the finest hay your stock ever 
et, and you aint’ got no ditch no more. 


@ This is one time I know what I’m 
talkin’ about. I went on a trip with 
the editor of this paper—a whole 
week a visitin’ farms in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama. We seen 
little farms and big farms, little gul- 
lies and big gullies. I’ve never seen 
the like of kudzu in all my life. I seen 
it stoppin’ the wash in some of the’ 
finest gullies Georgia ever had, I! 
seen it coverin’ hilltops in South, 
Carolina and smotherin’ out bushes | 
and briers in Alabama. If you’ve got | 
some rough land or some that’s too} 
pore to make much in the way of| 
crops, or gullied too bad to work ex- | 
cept in small patches, I’d say plant it | 
in kudzu. Help it out some with a| 
little fertilizer and you’ll soon be| 
cuttin’ some of the finest hay your| 
mules and cows ever slobbered over. 


@ There’s a lot of mighty fine ads' 
in this paper but I just had to tell! 
you what I seen kudzu doin’ for a lot} 
of farmers. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. | 





Congratulate— 


(CLEMSON Extension Livestock 

Agent J. R. Hawkins. who has 
just rounded out his 20th year in 
South Carolina, and has helped 
mightily in developing a meat ani- 
mal industry—hogs and beef cattle. 

—John E. Tankard, Northampton 
County, Va., just appointed a direc- 
tor of the Virginia Truck Experi- 
ment Station at Norfoik (succeeding 
G. S. Ralston, of -Onancock, de- 
ceased). 

+The North Carolina State 
Grange upon its enterprise in arrang- 
ing to provide reasonable-cost hos- 
pital and surgical insurance to all 
members (through the Hospital Sav- 
ings Association, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
a nonprofit organization). 

—Lionel Weil upon his gift of a 
picturesque 320-acre tract, “The 
Cliffs of the Neuse,” near Goldsboro, 
N. C., as a state park. 











“Aluminum wires surrounding steel wires—high 


electrical conductivity, resistance to corrosion, high 
‘strength and dependability. That’s your power line, 
when the conductors are Alcoa A.C.S.R.” 

The character of this Aluminum Cable Steel 
Reinforced is no secret to the men who build and 
operate power lines. They’ve been seeing these con- 
ductors ride through summer’s heat and winter’s 
storms for well over a quarter of a century. They 
know you can depend upon Alcoa A.C.S.R. 

Dependable, too, is Alcoa’s engineering service. 
Standards based on years of working with line 
builders have shown “how” a line should be con- 
structed. That help is available to all purchasers of 
Alcoa A.C.S.R. ALUMINUM COMPANY [ALCOA 
oF AMERICA, 1864 Gulf Building, Pitts- 





burg 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Something Special 





wit DQ NVZ VI, 


Will you do just two things to give your car, truck and tractor 
a special chance of lasting as long as you may need them? 

First, have the engines thoroughly flushed. Second, refill 
with tough-film oil that lubricates safely and helps those 
engines stay clean, free-running—and lively. 

It is these qualities that have made Pennzoil the choice of 
farmers who realize that sludge and other deposits shorten 
engine life and cause expensive breakdowns. 

To get Pennzoil, stop at the yellow oval sign—and sound 
your Z plain to be sure you get this particular Pennsylvania oil. 


KEEP YOUR BONDS NOW—THEY’LL KEEP YOU LATER 





BETTER DEALERS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 
DISPLAY THIS SIGN 








PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PENNZOIL MOTOR Olt * 8B. T.& T. OlL © GEAR LUBRICANTS 
TRACTOR CHASSIS LUBRICANTS * PENNZOIL DIESEL OILS 


“Registered Trade Mart Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi) Ass'n Permit No & 


PENNZONM™* GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 








* YOUNG SOUTHERNERS « 


“or 


Egg “factories” undergo rigid inspection by this interested trio. 


Let’s Make August Busy and Happy 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


Over in our Pickin’s column last 
month you no doubt noticed about 
the little Texas boy who said, “The 
miracle I like best is that one about 
the multitude that loafs and fishes!” 


Well, that’s likely the way nearly 
all of you boys and girls feel with 
August coming on. “Still with war 
going on and our brothers and cou- 
sins in uniform needing every min- 
ute of our help in making and saving 
food and other war help,” I can hear 
you saying, “none of us could be hap- 
py loafing too much” so you will en- 
joy doing useful things—all such 
useful things as are set forth in this 
month’s_ delightful prize letters. 
They remind us how to make this last 
August of the war (we hope) a busy 
month and yet a happy month. And 
let’s see what else we can do, 


1. CONTESTS—First, let’s all of 
us who are in 4-H, F.F.A., or other 
contests of any sort—crops, live- 
stock, homemaking, rural 
electrification, ete—put an 
extra “punch” into our work : 
now while we are on the 
“home-stretch.” It would 
be a pity to be “put out” just 
before scoring. On the food 
front let’s give special at- 
tention to fall crops, especi- 
ally gardens. Listen to what 
Thomas Jefferson said: “No 
occupation is so delightful 
to me as the culture of the 
earth, and no culture com- 
parable to that of the gar- 
den.” Likewise beef calves 
to be fattened. and fitted for 
fall fat stock shows need 
special attention now... and 
we should be 
calves for spring fat stock ; 
shows. 

2. FARM JOBS—Next let’s list oth- 
er farm jobs we need to do soon. ... 
Are your pullets growing out nicely 


and free of worms and disease? Will- 


your laying house be clean and dis- 
infected to receive them next month? 
Eggs are badly. needed and bring 
good prices. .. . Do you have a plot 
ready to sow in alfalfa when the right 
Season comes? You can’t have finer 
green feed for your layers this fall, 
winter, and spring, and for any boy 
or girl to have a nice alfalfa patch is 
a matter for real pride. It takes trou- 
ble—but how it does repay all that 
trouble! ... And it’s not too early to 
begin planning for more winter cover 
crops. 


3. HOME JOBS—Our girl readers 
who wish to make their homes more 
attractive will enjoy the prize let- 
ters from Pauline Ledbetter and oth- 


ers. Why not get your parents and 
brothers interested in painting, re- 
pairing, and beautifying the home? 
... Then let’s get clothes ready for 
school. Girls say ‘““Make-over, mend” 
and many want to add those femi- 
nine, nimble-fingered touches that 
add charm and match their person- 
ality. Boys who used to say “Let ’er 
rip” are now taking better care of 
their clothes and don’t need to buy 
so many... . Of course you will look 
out for any eye, teeth or other de. 
fects that need remedying before 
school opens. 


4. LET’S MAKE IT—Many things 
we want nowadays are scarce and high 
priced. So boys and girls everywhere 
are showing skill and ingenuity by 
making lots of things for themselves, 
using scraps, salvaged parts, or other 
available materials. So for our next 
letter contest we want to hear about 
something useful you have made— 
anything useful or pleasing or labor- 
saving for use on the farm or about 

the house. It may be some- 

“= thing to lighten farm or 
= home work .. . or play 
equipment, kitchen cabinet, 
lawn chairs, bird house, 
shower bath . .. or a hat, 
coat or dress ... or any 
other object you have felt 
pride in making. Tell us 
briefly about the material 
you used, how you did the 
work, what it cost, and what 
benefit and pleasure it has 
brought. One boy has just 
written us about making a 
merry-go-round and his let- 





ter will appear with the oth- 
ers. For the best letter on 
“Something Useful I Made” 
mailed us by Aug. 20, we 
offer a $5 cash prize, sec- 
ond best, $2.50 and all oth- 
ers we print, $1 each. Write it now 
and (as always), please give your 
age and county. 


Lanchs @ * 


HOW TO ENJOY LIFE MORE 


eeNoOW with crops laid by we can use some 
new ideas for recreation and planned 
parties, socials, games,” you are probably say- 
ing. Planned meetings and entertainment 
are usually more successful. To plan well you 
need good information. Why not let ou 
Community Handbook help you? Its 284 
pages are packed with games, songs, new and 
interesting ways of entertaining and organiz- 
ing groups, and other valuable informatiot 
Send 25 cents for a copy, or 10 for $2 post- 
paid, to The Progressive Farmer at office near 
est you—Dallas, Birmingham, Memphis of 
Raleigh. 
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Useful and Enjoyable Things I Did 












This Summer.” 





in farming, 






form; other letters $1 each. 





FARM WORK, HOUSEWORK, PLAY 


hdd summer I helped Dad raise our en- 
tire tobacco crop, from helping pile brush 
and burn beds until it was stripped. I helped 
plant corn, drill fe:tilizer, thin, chop weeds. I 
milked two cows all summer, and when Dad 
was busy at something I couldn’t do, I often 
milked all five cows. Mother wasn’t well, 
so I did most of the washing and ironing for 
our family of six and helped with canning 
and other house and garden work. I did all 
my own sewing; wrote regularly to my only 
brother who is in the Navy. And I still had 
time to go to church regularly, as well as at- 
tend neighborhood parties, a few shows, and 
other amusements.—Marilyn Bumgardner, 
15, Rowan County, Ky. 


VISITED NEW MEXICO 


Last summer I visited my aunt and uncle 
in New Mexico on a 32-section ranch. I look- 
ed after the stock while they visited a ne- 
phew in another state. 1 rode horseback most 
of the day to look for wormy calves and to 
see if the windmills were pumping water. 
Almost every day I'd see one or two rattle- 
snakes and I killed three one day. There were 
plenty of coyote dens around but 1 didn’t have 
much time to hunt them.—Beecher May, 16, 
Hughes County, Okla. 


SHE FIXED UP BEDROOM 


“You can take it and make a bedroom for 
yourself and sister.” So my parents said, 
pointing to a room once built for a store and 
later used for storage. First, we moved all 












the tools, paper, etc., thoroughly cleaned 
walls, ceilings, floors, and shelves. Then I 
gave walls and ceil- 


ing two coats of pale 
blue paint, stained the 
floor a light oak, gave 
two coats of orange 
shella to unassem- 
bled, unfinished fur 
niture we _ bought. 
Our window shades 
were pale yellow and 
a neighbor gave us 
rose curtains for the 
two windows. Daddy 
built us a large clothes 
closet in one corner 


FARM 


@ Here are prize letters on “Useful or En- 
joyable Things I Did Last Summer or Plan 
Marilyn Bumgardner wins 
the $5 first prize for well balanced efforts 
homemaking, and recreation. 
The next five letters win $2 each for their 
interesting and inspiring reports in brief 





SCENE WINS PRIZE 


to me than anything in the world 
to see their happy smiles .. . to 
know they were learning more 
and more about Christ and His 
beautiful life and teachings . . 
to hear their thanks to God for 
guiding them through the week. 
1 enjoyed many picnics with 
them, gathering different ‘plants 
in the woods. We helped the 
crippled children by buying 
stamps.—Clara B. Burton, Cone 
cuh County, Ala. 


PAPERED ROOM 


Last spring we took a good look at our home 
and declared, “Something must be done— 
quickly!” We bought canvas, tacks, tack 
hammers, paste, wallpaper. We set up a 
long table and stepladders and put up can- 
vas, then paper. Oh, the wrinkles, splits, 
back-and-neck aches before that room was 
finished! But it was worth it!—M. Muckel- 
roy, 15, San Patricio County, Tex. 


TENDED BABY 


1 helped take care of my brother's little 
baby while he and his wife tended a 40-acre 
farm. Although a victim of arthritis and un- 
able to walk, 1 could watch by his bed to keep 
him from falling off when he waked up, hand 
him his bottle, turn the pages of a book to 
keep him entertained while his mother work- 
ed; also work buttonholes and sew buttons 
on his little aprons and sunsuits—Loyce Har. 
tin, Grady County, Ga. 


SHRUBS 


From all my kinsfolk I get shrubs. I order 
shrubs and get others from my neighbors 
Lots of people want me to exchange with 
them. Of course I’m glad to do so. I have 
given several kinds of cuttings to people who 
had few shrubs. Some of them show their 
appreciation by getting the kinds I do not 
have and giving me sprouts.—Mozelle Ken- 
nedy, 14, Covington County, Ala. 


HI-Y CLUB 


My friends and 1 got together last sum- 
mer, organized a Hi-Y club, and enjoyed the 
many useful activities. 
We jfotund many in- 
teresting things to do: 
conducted high school 
assembly programs; 
put up posters; pre- 
pared new articles; 
urged parents to en- 
courage their children 
to complete their high 
school work; sold 
War Bonds and 
Stamps; provided 
weekly social eve- 
nings for all the high 


The room has been a 
great joy to us.— 
Pauline Ledbetter, 16, 
Buncombe County, 
N. C. 


MADE OVER 
DRESSES 


Having a white pi- 
jue suit that was too 
short, 1 made it into a 
playsuit. A green 


LE WIS Cravens, age 14, Russell County, 

Ky., wins our $5 August prize for this 
scene from farm life. If you ever tried to 
work a stubborn horse or mule, you will 
enjoy this picture of Mr. Farmer's difficul- 
ties. Other young artists may think of 
funny sketches to tell a farm or home story 
such as this. Drawings in black ink on 
heavy white paper are the best to print. 

Others winning honorable mention are: 
Cynthia Fuller, Dallas County, Ala.; Gracie 
Motley, Pittsylvania County, Va.; Mary 
Nell Weaks, Cherokee County, Ala.; Geneva 
Killian, Miller County, Ark.; Mary Peters, 
Harris County, Tex. 


school students.—Vio 
let Kinsey, Chattooga 
County, Ga. 

Editor’s Note: Boys 
and girls, watch for 
letters next month on 
“How my F.F.A. (or 
home ec) Work Help. 
ed Me Last Year.” 


x *& 


umper dress was made from a dress tha: was 
‘00 tight and not wearable. A dress that I 
made from one that was still good but had 
hecome tiresome was a plaid jumper pina 
lore. | got more compliments on this dress at 
school than on any new one I’ve had in a long 
a Evelyn Jordon, Rutherford County, 
enn. 


CAMPING TRIP 


One enjoyable thing I did last summer 
Was to go on a camping trip with eight girls. 
We started early one morning and arrived 
about lunch time. Our camping ground was 
in a beautiful little valley. Spreading our 
lunch, we ate to our “heart’s content.” We 
had a weiner roast that night, played games 
and sang songs until time to’ go home. Ev- 
cryone agreed that we had “a wonderful 
ume.”—Mildred Addington, 15, Union Coun- 
ly, Ga. 


TAUGHT SUNDAY SCHOOL 


1 taught a Sunday school class of 17 little 
children, ages 3 to 10. It was more pleasure 







9 - In this last summer 

lon tion month there is still 

time to wind up 

your summer work 

and get ready for school. Our August list of 

leaflets should help you with your work, 
school, and Sunday school. 


Check those wanted. Leaflets, 3 cents each. 
4 for 10 cents. Address Young Southerners, 
The Progressive Farmer,,Birmingham 2, Ala. 


LEAFLETS 


Farming as a Career 

An Indian Party 

Learning to Swim and Dive 
Off-to-School Party 

Thoughts for a Program Leader 
Wake Up Your Sunday School 
Writing Farm News, Selecting Photos 
Let’s Build a Boat 


oO0O000000 


PLAYS (10 Cents each) 
(0 Sam Goes Modern—A Southern plantation 
ome scene. 


(0 Professor Nutt’s Family—About an ab- 
sent-minded professor and his family. 
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Gee! 


You gotta know a lot to be 





a Doctor of Motors” 








That’s right ... the Doctor of 
Motors does have to know a lot. 
That’s how he has kept millions 
of American automobiles, buses, 
trucks and tractors serving in the 


most critical period we’ve ever ts 


known. 

And the Doctor of Motors, 
your automobile mechanic, 
is meeting his tremendous 
responsibility, as always,with 






J 


CU; 


precise, dependable workmanship. 


He installs Perfect Circle Piston 
Rings in ever-increasing millions 
each year... to make certain of 
the best possible performance... 
to stop damaging, wasteful oil 
pumping... to save you gas 
and money. 

The Perfect Circle Com- 
panies, Hagerstown, Indi- 
ana, and Toronto, Canada. 

a 
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’ YOUR DOCTOR OF MOTORS SAVES OIL...SAVES GAS...RESTORES POWER WITH 


FECT CIRCLE 


PISTON RINGS 
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ly. 3 More 
Peanuts 


Per Acre! 


The Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that dusting 
peanuts with Copper Sulphur 
resulted in ONE-THIRD more 
nuts per acre and TWICE as 
much hay! 


Use 
TENNESSEE 
COPPER SULPHUR 
DUST 


Write us for free bulle- 
tins about 


Copper 


Tennessee 


Sulphur Dust! 


The Mark of Quality 


cae 


Tennessee Corporation 


Atlanta, Ga. - Lockland, Ohio 





HAND-COLORED 


a. 
Ant IN OIL COLORS 


co 


Rich bronze. sepia- 
tone enlargements 
on heavy velvet fin 
ish paper and hand 
colored in oil. Just 
send your negative 


ba go hal LARGEST KODAK FINISHERS 
SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 





POULTRY 
LOSSES 


from 


LICE and 


Feather 
Mites 


® You need nor 
have lice and feather mites in your poultry 
flock. They can be destroyed with little weal 


Get the BLACK LEAF 40 


Spread on roosts according to direc- 
tions. Results are quick and clean-up 
is effective. Ask for Black Leaf 40. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., incorporated, Louisville 2, Ky. 


FOR THE LEAF ON THE 





‘omen PACKAGE 





7 a LARGE TOMBSTO 
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SALUTE to Four Winners 


HIS month The Progressive 

Farmer salutes four Carolinas-Vir- 
ginia 4-H leaders who have just won 
high honors as here indicated. 


VIRGINIA 

Brunswick County was recently 
chosen to receive the Westinghouse 
plaque of honor for “the most out- 
standing county rural electrification 

program in Virgin- 
ia.” Nan Johnson, 
age 15, is one of 
Brunswick’s Young 
Southerners who 
helped make this 
record. A _ senior 
club member, Nan 
took up electricity 
as a club project, 
learned to apply her knowledge and 
skill, is handy at repairing simple 
kinds of electrical equipment and 
completed her project last year so 
successfully she was chosen state 
winner in rural electrification contest 
and awarded a free trip to the 1944 
National 4-H Club Congress. Now en- 
rolled in 1945 4-H rural electrifica- 
tion contest, Nan has made consid- 
erable further improvement in elec- 
trical equipment in her home and 
has been active in getting other club- 
sters to enter the contest. 

Charlie L. Craddock, Pittsylvania 
County, recently won the $150 V.P.I. 
scholarship as the Virginia 4-H club 
member having the best dairy proj- 
ect for four years or longer. Charlie 
has a fine record in many ways: on 
judging teams, in the show ring, in 
cooperative work, and in church and 
Sunday school work. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

When pulpwood and lumber be- 
came No. 1 war shortage, Newberry 
County, S. C., 4H boys rolled up 
their sleeves and joined wholeheart- 
edly in the 4-H timber thinning con- 


test open to 175 clubsters in the 
county. It was a close race but Hor- 
ace Longshore, 15, just nosed out 
James Wicker, Jr., to win first prize 
in War Bonds and Stamps. Horace, 
with four brothers in service and 
only one brother at home to help him 
run the farm, found time between 
farm jobs to thin 256 trees from his 
woodlot, producing over 5 cords of 
wood. James thinned over 1,000 trees 
from his plot, winning second prize. 
James swapped help with his dad to 
solve his labor problem but says, “I 
had a time persuading Dad that cer- 
tain crowded or diseased trees need- 
ed cutting.” 

In all, 18 4-H’ers have each taken 1 
acre forest land, thinned it, and sold 
pulpwood. Pulpwood prices are $1.60 
per unit on the stump, $6 cut and 
racked, or $9.50 loaded on car. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


W. R. Lutz, Jr., Catawba County, 
has won a year’s scholarship to State 
College as 1944state dairy champion. 
His herd has been classified by the 
American Jersey Cattle Club with 
six animals classed “very good” and 
two “good plus.” 


Betty Peak, Macon County, has 


won a $500 War Bond as winner in 
the “National 
Green Thumb Gar- 
den Contest.” 
Growing 47 varie- 
ties of vegetables, 
she helped can 384 
quarts from her 
40 x 100-foot gar- 
den and sold on- 
ions and edible soy- 
beans. “To succeed with gardening,” 
she says, “you must both plan and 
work to have good seed, right kind 
of soil and fertilizer, best varieties, 
thorough cultivation, and disease and 


Ls arene be | 


insect control.” 


Fall Sowing Dates 


(THE following data furnished us 

by T. B. Hutcheson, agronomist 
of the Virginia Experiment Station, 
and E. C. Blair of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station show the earli- 
est advisable dates for seeding fall- 
sowed crops, the best dates, and the 
latest dates at which seeding can be 
done with prospects of profit. Read- 
ers will do well to file these tables 
away for future reference: 


Virginia Sowing Dates 


Mountain Section 


Beginning 
Crop Date Best Date 
Alfalfa August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Alsike clover. . August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Austrian peas. ae 1 October 1 
Barley ‘ 15 October 10 
Crimson clover = ‘15 August 15 
Pasture mixt.. August 1 Sept. 1 
Rape -... August 1 Sept. 1 
Red clover 


Finishing 
ate 


Sept. 15 
Sept. 20 
August 1 
August 10 
August 15 
August 10 Sept. 1 
October 1 November 1 
August 15 Sept. 10 
October 1 October 20 
-August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 


Piedmont Section 


.. August 10 August 15 
Alsike clover. . .August 10 August 15 
Austrian peas ry 10 Sept. 25 
Barley Sept. 20 October 1 
Crimson clover August 1 August 15 
Oats . Sept. 15 October 1 
P. mare mixt. Aaa 10 August 15 
R August 20 
August 15 
October 10 
August 25 § a t 
October 15 November 1 
August 15 Sept. 10 


White clover 


Sept. 10 
Sept. 10 
October 10 
a 15 


1 
October 15 
. 10 


Alfalfa 


. . October 1 
White clover... August 10 


Eastern Section 


Alfalfa . August 15 August 25 

Alsike clover... August 15 August 25 

Austrian peas. Sept. 15 October 1 

Barley October 1 October 10 

Crimson clover August 15 August 25 

dats October 1 October 15 

Pasture mixt.. .August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 

. August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Sept. 15 October 15 ze mber 15 
August 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 25 

.. October 15 November 1 Novembe: 15 
- August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 


Sept. 15 
Sept. 15 
October 15 
October 25 
Sept. 15 
November 1 


Red clover 


Wheat P 
White clover 


North Carolina Sowing Dates 


Eastern Section 
Beginning 
Crop Date Best Date 
Alfalfa Sept. 1 
Alsike clover. Sept. 2 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 


Finishing 
Date 


October 1 
October 15 


Sept. 15 November 1 


Beginning Finishing 
Crop Date Best Date Date 
Barley Sept. 15 October 15 November 15 
Bur clover ; Sept. 1 Sept. 20 
Crimson clover Sept. 15 October 25 
8 s October 15 November 15 
Pasture mixt, . 10 October 1 November 1 
Rape "Any time except Dec. and Jan 
Red clover Sept. 1 pt. 15 October 15 
BR Sept. 1 Sept. 20 December 1 
Se pt. 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
.. August 15 Sept. 15 December 1 
October 25 November 1 
Sept. 1 Sept. 15 


Piedmont Section 


Alfalfa - -Anenet 20 Sept. 1 
Alsike clover. . Sept. Sept. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. i Sept. 15 November 1 
Barley . October 1 November 1 
Bur clover Sept. 1 8 15 
Crimson clover Sept. 15 October 10 
Oats Sept. Gctaner 10 November 1 
Pasture mixt. pt. Sep’ October 10 
ae ane ‘time except Bee, Jan., or Feb, 
ag clover... ..Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 10 
Ry Sept. 1 October 1 November 20 
Sweet clover... Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 10 
etch ... August 15 Sept. 20 November 20 
October 10 October 25 November 20 
Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 10 


Mountain Section 


August 1 Anas 15 
August 15 Sept. 1 
Se Sept. 20 
Sept. 1 
August 15 
August 15 

ye ept. Sept. 15 
Sweet clover Sept. 1 
Vetch 


Sweet clover. . 
WE? <2 0s 
Wheat December 1 
White clover October 15 
October 1 

October 10 


Wheat 
White clover 
Alsike clover August 31 
Austrian peas 
Barley 3 
Crimson lover 
Pasture mixt. 
Red clover 


August 31 
August =. 
October 2 
Sept. 20 
Sept. 1 October 25 
Wheat October 1 October 25 
White clover August 15 August 31 


As South Carolina sowing dates 
are later, data for South Carolina 
will be given next month. 





Best Selling Books 


RECENT New York Times sur- 
vey of best selling books in- 
cludes— 

Fiction—A Captain From Castile, A Lion 
Is in the Streets, Immortal Wife, Commodore 
Hornblower, The Green Years, The Robe, 
Leave Her to Heaven, Cannery Row, Green 
Dolphin Street, The Wine of San Lorenzo, 
Pride’s Way. 

Non-Fiction—Brave Men, Try and Stop 
Me, The Best From Yank, Pleasant Valley, 
Report on the Russians, A Texan in England, 
Fighting Liberal, Russia Is No Riddle, China 
to Me, Anything Can Happen. 
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How Farmers Save Labor 


*QOUTH Carolina farmers, ever 

since the war started, have con- 
sistently produced more and more 
war crops with less and less of every- 
thing except grit and d2termination. 
Like Uncle Remus’ rabbit that climb- 
ed a tree, they just do the seemingly 
impossible when they have to. Labor- 
saving methods that I see as I go 
about South Carolina are nothing 
short of revolutionary.” 

So said J. M. Eleazer of the 
Clemson Extension Service the other 
day, and when we asked him to 
“specify” about these labor-saving 
methods, here are some things he 
told us he has recently seen and 
noted: 


l. In Aiken large fields of cotton check- 
rowed and all hoeing avoided by going across 
the rows with two-row tractor outfits at chop- 
ping time, after which cultivatior. alternates 
both ways. (This is on level land.) 

2. At many places in the Low Country 
two-row cotton choppers handling 20-odd 
acres a day as the driver sits under an um- 
brella on the tractor. 


3. Corn cultivation, late to come under 


the spell of the tractor, is now being handled 
successfully by two-row outfits in most coun- 
ties. McGee Brothers at Eureka, for exam- 
ple, do early corn cultivation with a tractor 
that covers 75 acres a day with two weeders 


hooked behind it. 


4. Bedding cotton land with a middle- 
buster with one furrow that formerly took 
three to seven. 


5. In peanuts two tractor outfits plow- 
ing peanuts to perfection near Dalzell—two 
men doing the work of about 14. 


6. Children handle machines. In 
Sumter County Frank Cain had a 12-year- 
old boy driving his tractor and a 6-year-cld 
boy riding the grain drill and watching it for 
choking. Two men formerly did that. 


7. In silo filling, G. E. Hawkins with 
three men and one boy has been doing the 
work of 12 men with his ensilage machine 
that cuts the corn, dumps into trucks which 
in turn dump it into an extra large pit silo. 


8. In haying I have seen at Wedgefield 
one man with tractor and pick-up baler 
handling as much hay as a dozen men and 
several teams used to handle . .. while up in 
Cherokee I saw a farmer’s wife raking hay 
at a rapid pace with the rake hitched behind 
the family auto. 





Small Grain 


(From page 9) things on time 
means money to the farmer? 

Best seeding dates and best ferti- 
lizer recommendations for average 
conditions for small grains (when 
wanted for grain) are as follows: 


Coastal Plain 
Oats Oct. 10—Nov. 10 
Barley Oct. 10—Oct. 30 
Wheat* Nov. 1—Nov. 10 
Fertilizer: 300 Ibs. 4-10-6 or 4-8-8 


Piedmont 
Oats Oct. 1—25 
Barley Oct. 1~20 
Wheat* Oct. 10—31 
Fertilizer 300 Ibs. 4-12-4 or 3-12-6 


Mountains 
Oats Sept. 20—Oct. 10 
Barley Sept. 20—Oct. 10 
Wheat* Sept. 25—Oct. 10 


* See your county agent for fly-free date. 


All small grain will need a top- 
dressing with nitrogen equivalent to 
100 to 200 pounds nitrate of soda be- 
tween Feb. 15 and Mar. 15. 


Yes, fall is upon us. It is our 
golden opportunity for planting al.- 
falfa, small grains, and winter leg- 
umes. Plant on time and fertilize 
adequately. Many acres that would 
otherwise be loafing will produce 
feed that may be high priced next 
spring and scarce at any price. 


and Alfalfa 


e 
And now, finally, 
a word to every- 
body who set out 
to average 50 
bushels or more corn per acre this 
year. “Farmers have worked harder 
to make a big corn crop than ever be- 
fore,” say reports coming to us. Now 
we must get greatest values from all 
the corn we have spent so much labor 
and fertilizer to make. It doesn’t pay 
to either pull fodder or top this corn. 
Why do I say this? 

1. In order to get good fodder or tops, thev 
must be pulled when green. This cuts the 
yield of corn several bushels per acre. 

2. The yield of feed per acre is low and the 
amount of labor is high. 

3. The labor and time spent in pulling 
fodder can be used much more effectively to 
produce feed in other ways, such as doing a 
better job making hay, or preparing and seed- 
ing land with small grains or winter legumes. 

4. Corn land makes a good seedbed for 
small grains if the corn is cut and shocked. 
In this way the farmer also saves all of his 
fodder. 

Corn should be cut and shocked 
about ten days later than it is usually 
pulled for fodder. The outer shucks 
should have turned straw-colored 
and the grain hardened. After the 
corn is shocked the land can be disk- 
ed and a firm seedbed prepared for 
small grain. If you want to use fod- 
der as feed, cut and shock your corn 
—don’t top it or pull fodder. 


Don’t Cut Tops 
or Pull Fodder 





Seven Poisonous 


SNAKES 


~ EVEN poisonous snakes found in 

the South are coral snake, high- 
land moccasin, water moccasin, pig- 
my rattlesnake, diamondback rattle- 
snake, banded rattlesnake, and cane- 
brake snake. Four things you should 
know about these snakes are: 

1. What they look like—color, size, 
Shape, and peculiar markings—so 
you would recognize. : 





“Personally, 1 like something you can get 
your teeth in!” 


2. Where commonly found—as in 
fields, woods, among rocks or in the 
water. 

3. Their habits—how they “strike” 
and bite, what they eat, how they 
live, and raise young snakes. 

4. First aid—what to do in case a 
poisonous snake bites you. 

All this information is in an attrac- 
tive 16-page pamphlet, “Poisonous 
Snakes of the Eastern United States 
with First Aid Guide,” by Harry T. 
Davis and C. S. Brimley, with 23 pho- 
tos, several in colors. For a copy, 
send three 3-cent stamps to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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How you'll cheer for G-E “Speed Cooking” . . . an.extra-special joy that 
General Electric is planning to bring you, after victory. 
You'll have the boon of uniformly good meals .. . the clean. clean 
ys 
coolness, the safety that electric cooking’s famous for. 


And you’ll have General Electric’s own speedy Calrod units! Heat 
that flicks on, fast! 

Wouldn’t you like toe get a “fresh start” in your all-electric kitchen of 
tomorrow with this modern way to cook? Plan now to own a new G-k 
Range. after victory! General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Only a G-E Range Gives You All these Features: 


Speed that'll make you marvel! G. E.’s 
CALROD UNIT is the fastest unit made! 
Five cooking heats. The oven preheats faster 
than any other kind of range! 


LF ; 


Meals that'll bring huzzahs! Simple with 
these wonderful G-E features to help you. 
EVEN temperatures. Colored TEL-A-COOK 
LIGHTS, to tell at a glance where the cur- 
rent is on, and at what heat. AUTOMATIC 
OVEN TIMER, that lets you pop a whole 
meal in the oven, “take the afternoon off,” 
and have a piping-hot dinner ready when you 
come home. 


GENERAL 











Cleanliness that'll keep you cool! 
G. E.’s NO-STAIN VENT keeps oven 
vapors from staining walls and curtains. 
There’s no coating of soot on pots and 
pans. And when sticky food’s accidentally 
spilled on Calrod, it cleans itself. 


An oven that'll open your eyes! G. k.’s 
TRIPL-OVEN is really three ovens in one. 
A Master Oven, 20% larger than most. In- 
cludes a Super Broiler, with radiant, char- 
coal-type broiling and a smaller Speed Oven 
... preheats to 400 degrees in 514 minutes. 
Economical, too! At average electric rates, 
an oven dinner for 5 persons in the new G-E 
Range can be cooked at a cost of 3)¢¢! 


TUNE IN: “The G-E House Party,” every afternoon, Monday through Friday, 
4 p. m., E.W.T., CBS. “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday, 10 p.m., 
E.W.T., NBC. “The World Today,” News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 
p- m., E.W.T., CBS. FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Wood is the greatest shortage of all...Start today to cut and haul!. For informa- 
tion about how you can help with vital wood pulp salvage, see your County Agent 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC KANGES 


ELECTRIC 














ed by rural people and since these 

people must derive their income 
from land, it is obvious that what- 
ever happens to the land will influence 
rural families and directly affect rural 
churches. 

With this appropriate statement 
by Elmer Peterson in the Christian 
Advocate, we set the stage for a coun- 
try church discussion this month at 


S: NCE rural churches are support- 


MISSISSIPPI’S RURAL . 
CHURCH PROGRAM 


At the 1944 meeting of the Missis- 





@ “The glory of Lebanon shall come 
unto thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and 
the box together, to beautify the place 
of my sanctuary; and I will make the 
place of my feet glorious.” So said 
Jehovah through ancient Isaiah (60:13) 
and today the beautification of 
grounds is just one of many fine ways 
in which 


are- now improving country. churches. 


Southern church members 








sippi Home Demonstration Council, I 
heard a thoroughgoing discussion of 
the rural church and how it may more 
adequately serve the people of Miss- 
issippi. Recognizing that the Christian 
principle of life places the greatest 
value upon people, these clubs agreed 
to devote the month of May to a study 
of the country church in their state 
and learn the real situation in each 
neighborhood. And coincident to the 
Council’s plans, Gov. Thomas Bailey 
is sponsoring a Rural Life Council in 
the interests of Mississippi’s “renew- 
able resources.” ... At the invitation 
of Miss Jewell Garland, woman’s club 
specialist, Mississippi, I was fortunate 
enough to attend three meetings in 
May. Those who plan to build a new 
country church will be as heartened 
and encouraged as I was to see the well 
planned and attractive Craig Spring 
Lutheran Church in Oktibbeha County 
(see illustration), and hear some of 
the fifty members tell how they con- 
tributed material and labor for the 
edifice. Here also is a case in point for 
the church plan: These members stat- 
ed that they considered the architect’s 
fee well spent. . . . Back to the subject 
of landscaping, Miss Nannie Sullivant. 
Oktibbeha County’s home demonstra- 
tion agent, reports that the grounds 
of seven country churches were im 
proved last year. ... At the Wake For- 
est Baptist Church in the same county. 
the home demonstration club had an 
all-day meeting and served a picnic 
lunch, as did the Hinds County Home 
Demonstration Council. 


SIX PLANS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


A panel at these various meetings— 
in which all present freely participat- 
ed — revealed that the rural church 
problem is due chiefly to: 

1. A lack of leadership on the part of both pastor and lay 
members. 

. A lack of resident ministers. 
. A lack of adequate and comfortable buildings 
. A lack of individual participation. 

A lack of supervised social life for young adults, children 

». A lack of training for leadership. 


It was also generally agreed 
that nothing helps a church 
more than services every 
Sunday. Everyone advised 
more cooperation between 
denominations in small 
communities, and all the 
members have taken a vow 
to support the church and 
attend its meetings. (Thus 
by no means will all re- 
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By SALLIE HILL 





Church, Oktibbeha County, Miss.: 
“ ... they considered the architect’s 
fee well spent.” 


Left—Although a busy farmer, Mr. 
R. S. Crumpton, oldest member of the 
Craig Spring Lutheran Church, cuts 
the grass on the church lawn. 


sponsibility rest on the pastors.) They 
also decided that children should be 
trained for church participation early 
in life, and that it is the business of 
the church to promote the social life 
of the people. 

In conclusion, here are some ques- 
tions that were mentioned and that 
should set all of us to pondering: 
“What effect do consolidated schools 
have on the country church situation? 
Do our churches come up to the 
standards of country schools? What 
can we do about unpainted churches 
and unattractive grounds?” Needless to say, these 
women are working out their own answers to these 
questions, and not so long off we plan to give you 
some of the stories of their accomplishments. 


HISTORIC HOUSE OF WORSHIP 


In keeping with our theme is the picture (above) 
of an old Presbyterian church in Claiborne County, 
Miss., “the church with the hand pointing heaven- 
ward.” Built in 1859, this interesting building still 
retains its original galleries; and, as some friends 
pointed out to me, the chandeliers were donated by 
the original owners of the steamboat Robert E. Lee. 
The original hand was hand-carved by a draftsman 
named David Foley, and covered with gold leaf. 
After the gold leaf had depreciated through the 
years, though, the hand as originally made was 
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“The church with the hand pointing heavenward” 
serves the Presbyterians of Port Gibson, Claiborne 
County, Miss. 


then covered with iron. I am always impressed 
anew with what the church stands for when I see 
this lovely old landmark which survived the rav- 
ages of the War Between the States, and whose 
steeple is a hand still pointing toward heaven. 


GEORGIANS LANDSCAPE AND REMODEL 


A striking example of an attractively designed 
and effectively landscaped little church is the Bow- 
den Junction Methodist Church in Carroll County, 
Ga., which I saw this past spring. To look at this 
lovely church and the Baptist Church nearby is to 
go back again and ask, “Who and how?” Mary Todd, 
the county’s home demonstration agent, tells me 
that these are only two of several Carroll County 
churches that have been landscaped and otherwise 
improved by the home demonstration clubs. 


SOME READING REFERENCES 


Returning to Mississippi’s Miss Garland, here 
are some reading references she suggested at the 
meeting mentioned: 


Women of the Bible, by H. V. Morton; Evangelism in the 
Home Church, by Andrew and Blackwood; In His Steps, by 
Sheldon; The Robe, by Lloyd Douglas; The Apostle, by Solem 
Asch; In the Steps of the Master, by H. V. Morton; As the Day 
Begins, by Elizabeth Shields, (good for devotionals); The Fun 
Encyclopedia, by E. O. Harbin (good for church recreation 
programs); The Return to Religion, by Link. 

Our newest book review leaflet will feature re- 
views of some of the foregoing as well as other 
books of this nature. (See this month’s Home 
Helps.) And may we add to the list ar excellent 
hymnal entitled “Hymns of the Rural Spirit.” (Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 35 cents.) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS! 


With her sugar allotment of five level teaspoons 
per day these three summer months, no homemaker 
needs to be told that sugar is a strategic food. Even: 
so, there are ways and ways of employing substi- 
tutes in acceptable summer desserts, and Mary 
Autrey offers definite help on this problem in her 
July leaflet, Sugar-Saving Desserts. . Another 
reason for sealing up the sugar bowl is*that it is 
time again to cook and can for our boys overseas. 
(Christmas boxes must be mailed again this year 
between Sept. 15 and Oct. 15.) Thus Mary Autrey 
comes to the rescue with a leaflet listed in this is- 
sue. It contains recipes for canned pound cake, 
banana bread, fruit cake, and several others to help 
you with the overseas box. 
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SAY, eiers, THE ONLY STRIKE 
YOU EVER MAKE 1S OuT! _ 
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(M SO JITTERY LATELY \ 
I COULDN'T HIT A PIN WITH 
A MEDICINE BALL! -——~ 











KNOCK ME DOWN IF THAT MAN DOESN'T NEED A DAILY 
OUNCE OF PREVENTION % 


*POST’S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
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Waen some memper of the family 
has become irritable, nervous, or is 
often tired because of irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in the diet, a daily serv- 
ing of Post’s 40% Bran Flakes can be 
of real help. 
An ounce of cereal is an average serv- 
ing. When you make that cereal Post’s 
0% Bran Flakes, you get an “ounce 
of prevention”—in the form of gentle 
bulk .. . bulk you need to help you keep 
fit and regular. 
Yoy’ll be playing smart to see that 
Post's Bran Flakes is the cereal your 


ih 


whole family eats daily. Not only do 
millions love these crispy flakes because 
they taste so good, but it’s the cereal 
with 3 extra benefits—(1) bulk for 
“regularity,”’ (2) whole-grain nourish- 
ment, including vitamin Bi, (3) iron 
and phosphorus for good red blood, 
sturdy bones. Ask for Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes. Get your “ounce of prevention” 


A Post Cereal 
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Temp AUGUST 
DISHES 


PoRcH suppers, help- 

your-self style, may 
offer the way out for the homemaker 
who is a bit weary of the usual rou- 
tine method of serving meals. Let 
the children help with the prepara- 
tion and serving. 


PORCH PLATE SUPPER 


The picture on this page suggests 
a mix-your-own supper plate. Meat 
cornucopias siuffed with cottage 
cheese flavored with a bit of chives, 
onion, or mixed herbs, plus ham or 
other meats,. make a tempting main 
dish. To round out the corners, there 
are deviled eggs, fresh sliced toma- 
toes and onions, and the mixings 
ready for sandwiches—and do let ev- 
eryone prepare his own. Next comes 
the iced tea or cold lemonade (sweet- 
ened with corn or other syrup, of 
course), and finally, a bow! of fresh 
fruit or chilled melon. 


HEART SALAD 
Would you like to take a whirl at 
salad making and end up with a de- 
licious main dish? Mrs. Harry G 
Rowe of Calhoun County, Ala., shares 
this recipe which merits high favor 
with her family and guests: 


One ground beef or pork heart, % cup 

chopped celery, 2 teaspoons chopped rel- 

ish or sweet pickle, 1 tablespoon French 

dressing, 1% teaspoon salt, mayonnaise 
to mix well. 


Cook heart until tender (about 242 
to 3 hours). Mix.with otker ingredi- 
ents and serve on crisp lettuce. Gar- 
nish with mayonnaise and paprika 


PEPPERMINT STICK ICE CREAM 


Sixteen marshmallows, 1 cup hot milk, 

1 cup whipping cream, 1 cup crushed 

peppermint stick candy. 

Stir marshmallows into hot milk 
until dissolved. Chill. Add cream 
which has been beaten until slightly 
thick, ani beat mixture until light. 
Fold in candy. Place in freezing tray 
or freezer. Stir once or twice if 
frozen in automatic refrigerator. 


PEACH ICE CREAM 


All thanks are due Mrs. Mamie 
Easterly, home and community chair- 





By MARY AUTREY 


CALLING ALL COOKS! 


man, Louisiana Farm 
Bureau, for this sugar- 
saving dessert: 

One can sweetened condensed milk, 2 

cups milk, 2 cups fresh or canned peaches, 

1 cup whipping cream. 

Mix condensed milk, fresh milk. 
and peach syrup; add mashed 
peaches. Place in refrigerator freez- 
ing tray and chill thoroughly. Re- 
move and beat until fluffy, fold in 
whipped cream, and freeze. 


CORN PUDDING 


This popular dish, as Southern as 
Dixie dew, comes from North Caro- 
lina and it is served as a vegetable 
rather than a dessert: 

Two cups milk or thin cream, 2 cups 

fresh or cream-style canned corn, | 

tablespoon melted butter, 2 tablespoons 
corn svrup or sorghum, 1 teaspoon salt, 
Y% teaspoon pepper, 3 eggs. 

Mix milk, corn, butter, syrup, and 
seasonings, and add to well beaten 
eggs. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) for about 45 minutes, or 
until pudding is well set. 


. REFRIGERATOR SHORT CUTS 

1. Store a quart jar of cooked salad 
dressing in the refrigerator. 

2. Sandwich fillings such as ground 
ham and cottage cheese mixtures can 
be stored in small covered jars and 
used for school lunches or for a last 
minute family picnic. 


3. Drop-biscuit dough stored in the 
refrigerator may be the means of a 
little more sleep in the morning. Ice 
box rolls, ice box cookies, and waf- 
fles can be kept for three or four 
days and cooked when needed. 

4. When company arrives unex- 
pectedly, it is fine to have a tray of 
homemade ice cream or a jar of boil- 
ed custard in the refrigerator. 

5. Gelatin desserts, baked apples, 
ice box cake or pie, frozen fruit sal- 
ad, pastry, and many tasty foods can 
be prepared when the homemaker 
has other cooking to do, put into the 
refrigerator, and kept several days. 

6. Cut oblong chunks of the heart 
of watermelon, place in half gallon 
jar, cover, and store in refrigerator. 





Food and Food Preservation Leaflets 


Cook, Can for the Boy6.....ccvssecccerses cents 
Pellagra Preventive Menus 3 cents 
Eggs for Every Day cents 
Made With Buttermilk cents 
Wartime Recipes (fruits, vegeta- 


bles, desserts) 3 cents 


36 Victory Ice Cream Recipes cents 
Canning Fruits and Fruit Juices... cents 
Answers to Canning Questions cents 
Saving Products of Garden cents 
Pickling With Honey cents 
Pickles of Excellence cents 


Address your orders to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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MILLIONS of germs could be on the 
bedroom floor right now, frin- 
stance. So never take a chance 
when you clean, Mother! Don't 
wait for someone to get sick... 
always use the proved “hospital” 
germ-killer — Lysol disinfectant. 
Every time you clean floors, bath- 
room, kitchen, add Lysol to the 
cleaning water. Helps clean be- 
cause it’s “soapy”. Powerful germ- 
killer .. . you need up to 6 times 
less than of bleach disinfectants. 
Don’t risk being without it. Buy a 
bottle of Lysol today at your 
druggist’s. 
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L¥sol the Bathtub 


Lysol the Toilet 





: Lysol! the 
Lysol the Floor . Garbage Pail 





Every single time you clean — 
disinfect with 














POPULARITY 
PROBLEMS 


Winners in Contest, “Should 
Boys, Girls, Go Dutch?” 


By RUTH RYAN 


T’S still a man’s world — at least 

among Progressive Farmer read- 
ers who entered our contest, “Should 
Boys, Girls, Go Dutch?” However, 
those against the idea were only 
slightly in the majority; in fact, 
they made up 52 per cent of the en- 
trants. Those in favor of Dutch 
dates made up not quite 48 per cent, 
for there were a few neutrals thrown 
in. And here’s an interesting note: 
All the boys, except one, violently 
opposed the idea! Most of the moth- 
ers approved of such dates, and the 
girls were about evenly divided. 

Here are the winners: 


CHOOSE FRIENDS CAREFULLY 
($10 First Prize) 


If a boy is not willing to show the girl a 
good time at his expense, he doesn’t care 
enough about her to date her. I know there 
are girls who see how much money they can 
make a boy spend, but a boy just has to be 
«careful in choosing his dates. Girls are mak- 
ing more than boys now, but I think they 
won't after the war—Wyatt E. Brumfield, 
Walthall County, Miss. 


GIRLS TAKE, SO MUST GIVE 
($7.50 Second Prize) 


Why let the man bear all the expenses? 
We women are allowed to vote, hold public 
office, help fight, and receive the same pay as 
men. Going 50-50 would help us, when we 
get married, to better share responsibility in 
the home. Not only that, we girls would en- 
joy the fun on a date much more if we were 
dividing the expenses.—Juanita D. Church, 
Alleghany County, N. C. 


CONSIDERS PAYING IS HIS RIGHT 
($5 Third Prize) 


We men don’t like for girls to call us for 
dates; and if they paid any part of the ex- 
penses, they would certainly have the right to 
ask us any time to go anywhere. If 1 didn’t 
have the money, I would certainly hate to ask 
her if she had enough! Besides, going Dutch 
would cause arguments and confusion.—Tad 
Lowe. Rutherford County, Tenn. 


REPAY WITH PARTIES 
($2.50 Fourth Prize) 


I think the right kind of boy will prefer to 
pay all if he can; and if he can’t, he’ll keep 
you away from expensive places. Then you 
can entertain him in your own home.—Mary 
V. Hughes, DeKalb County, Ala. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Iris Faye Storey, Nolan County, Tex.; Ina 
Lee Dill, Bledsoe County, Tenn.; Wanda 
Roberson, Mason County, Ky.; Lillian Janicek. 
Victoria County, Tex.; Clariece Tabb, Jack- 

“son County, Okla.; Leon Mae Greer, Onslow 
County, N. C.; who says, “If the girl paid her 
share of the bill, maybe the boy wouldn’t feel 
that he has to be paid in return with a good- 
night kiss. He couldn’t brag about what he 
had spent on girls, either.” L. E. DeBusk. 
Parker County, Tex., with these words: “‘l 
was in the Army Air Force for awhile. Many 
of the girls I met were able to pay the bills on 
a date and offered to do so. I refused, and 
many of the boys who accepted would leave 
their money in camp and were golddiggers.” 


PARENT PRIZES 


Mrs. Ann Dickinsong Crisp County, Ga., 
wins the $10 first prize by writing: “I want 


- my son to grow into a good future husband 


who believes in protecting and providing for 
the woman of his choice.” Nis. L. M. Oli- 
phant, Lafayette County, Miss., receives the 
$7.50 second prize. She says: “Some girls 
make better wages now than boys, and I think 
young people would feel more free to go 
places if the girls were helping with the ex- 
penses.” Mrs. H. W., Texas, who gets 
the $5 third prize, declares: “Many boys 
have to borrow money from Mom to get back 
to camp after a furlough. If some of their 
golddigging girl friends had to pay half the 
expenses, there would be less drinking. wild 
rides, and car wrecks.” 
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13 Glasses of Jelly 
from 3/4 Cups of Sugar 


and 3'4 cups 
corn syrup the 
SURE-JELL way! 









































-SURE-JELL AIPE 
GRAPE JELLY 


5 cups prepared juice 
314 cups Sugar 
344 cups light corn s 
ytup 
| box Sure-Jell) | 









Your family is entitled to 
sugar for home canning. 
If you haven’t applied 
for this sugar, do it now! 














_ To prepare juice, stem about 3% 
pounds fully ripe prapes Crush 
thoroughly. Add 14 cups water 
bring toa boil. Simmer, covered 
10 minutes. Place in jelly cloth 
or bag and squeeze out juice. 
Measure 5 cups prepared grape 
Juice into 5 or 6-quart gauce- 
pan. If there is not enough, fill 
last cup with water. Measure 
Sugar and syru Minto bowl: set 
: aside. Place juice over hi gh heat. 
Add Sure-Jell and stir until mix- 
ture comes to a hard boil. Add 
Sugar and syrup at once. 


Bring to a full rolling boil and 
~ hard one-half minute, stir- 
_ Ting constantly. 





Be sure with SURE-JELL, 
the modern powdered 
pectin product that helps 
all fruits jell just right. 






































Yes, you use ripe grapes 
with Sure-Jell—and the 
jelly has delicious fresh- 
fruit flavor! 








Save yoursugar! Use 


half corn syrup! 


A half-minute boil 
for jelly, one min- 
ute’s boil for jam, 
with Sure-Jell. 


About 13 GLAssES— 
using only 1% Ibs. 
of your sugar ration! 


Remove from fire, skim, peur 
quickly. Paraffin at once. Makes 
2out 13 six-ounce glasses! 



















65 RECIPES IN EVERY BOX—A Different Recipe for each Fruit! 
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THIS 15 
WHAT / DREAMED ABOUT £- 


BILL: Gosh, Mom, hot rolls! 
Now I know I’m really 
home! And they’re even 
better than I remembered! 
MOM: Help yourself, son. 
I made ’em specially, right 
after I got your call— 
with a grand, quick 
recipe using Fleischmann’s 
yellow label Yeast, the 
kind with eztra vitamins! 


SURE THEY'RE GOOD- 
AND GOOD FOR you! 
FLEISCHMANN’S IS THE ONLY 
YEAST FOR BAKING THAT 
HAS ADDED AMOUNTS OF 
GOTH VITAMINS A AND D, 
AS WELL AS THE 
VITAMIN 6 COMPLEX! 






I'M FREE! SEND FOR ME... 
BIG NEW REVISED EDITION 
OF FLEISCHMANN'S 
FAMOUS 40-PAGE 
“THE BREAD BASKET." 
DOZENS OF GRAND 
RECIPES FOR BREADS, . 
ROLLS, SWEET BREADS. 
SEND FOR YOURS TODAY ! 










And all those vitamins go right into your rolls with no 
great loss in the oven. So be sure to get Fleischmann’s 
Yeast with the yellow label. A week’s supply keeps in 
the ice-box. 


*For your free copy, write Standard Brands Incorporated, 
Grand Central Annex, Box 477, New York 17, N. Y. 














The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. It will pay you 
, to watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 


BOSS Kerosene Ranges 


FOR THOSE WHO DEMAND THE FINEST 





BLUgHOT 


ADJ UBSEPA BLE 
— 
fee 





+ 


¢ 
Wickes Ms 
BURNER 


BOSS Kerosene Ranges excel in style and modern fea- 
tures which afford convenience and economy. Glass in 
oven door for visible baking—saves food, fuel and worry. 
Convenient shelf splasher and utensil compartment are 
provided. Lustrous porcelain finish is easy to clean. 


Wartime production limited. Write for name of nearby 
dealer. 


THE HUENEFELD CO. CINCINNATI (25) OHIO 


BOSS RANGES - STOVES - OVENS - HEATERS 













If thoughts of food poisoning keep you awake at night, just 
eheck on your method of canning, and then forget your worries. 


Tips for AUGUST Canning 


Bi 










By WINIFRED LEVERENZ 


@® Mrs. Leverenz has answers for many 
canning problems that are occasioning 
Will fruit keep 
without sugar? How do you use sugar 
substitutes? What about botulism in 
Read below, then clip 
and file this valuable information. 


widespread concern. 


canned foods? 


UGAR is not necessary to keep 

canned fruit from spoiling, but 
it helps the fruit to hold its shape, 
color, and flavor. When canning 
without sugar or with a small amount 
of sugar, use the strained juice from 
crushed fruit which has been heated. 
Process unsweetened fruit the same 
as sweetened. To make syrup: 


Sugar Water or Juice 


Syrup (cups) (cups) 
Thin 1 3 
Medium 1 2 
Heavy 1 1 


The general wartime rule is one 
pound or two cups of sugar to four 
quarts of fruit. One cup of syrup 
usually covers one quart of fruit 
when it is well packed. Thin syrup 
is very desirable from a nutrition 
standpoint. 


SUGAR SUBSTITUTES 

Corn syrup and corn sugar may be 
substituted for part or all of the 
sugar. One cup sugar and two cups 
corn syrup to six cups of water make 
a desirable thin syrup. If corn syrup 
is to replace all of the sugar, use 
one cup corn syrup and one cup 
water. 

Don’t use syrups that have a strong 
flavor, such as ‘sorghum, and don’t 
use brown sugar because it may 
cause your food to spoil. Honey may 
be used to replace a small part of the 
sugar, although it affects the flavor 
of the fruit more than corn syrup. It 
is very good with figs. 

Never use saccharin in canning; 
heat makes it bitter. Saccharin may 
be added at the time you serve the 
fruit if you have consulted a doctor 
about it. Too much saccharin may 
be harmful. 


BOTULISM EXPLAINED 


I’ve heard so much about the deadly disease 
botulism which is caused by improperly can- 
ned foods that I’m afraid to eat anything 
that is canned. Can you tell me how I can 
tell whether the poison might be present in 
canned foods? 

First, know how the food was 
canned. If vegetables and meats 
were canned in a pressure cooker 
the proper length of time, there is 


no danger of botulinum bac. 
teria developing. Beware of 
any vegetables or meats 
canned in a waterbath, oven, 
or open kettle. If there is any 
doubt of the way the food was 
canned, remove it from the 
jar or can and boil it in an 
open kettle at least 10 to 20 
minutes with occasional stir- 
ring before tasting it. Where 
botulinum toxin is present in meats, 
corn, or other high protein foods, 
there is usually a bad odor which be- 
comes more intensified upon keating. 
In foods like snapbeans, greens, and 
asparagus, there is very little pro- 
tein; therefore, botulism cannot 
often be detected by appearance, 
odor, or even taste. 


Commercial canners are required 
by law to process all vegetables and 
meats in a pressure cooker. There- 
fore, there is no danger of botulism 
in commercially canned foods. 


LESS DANGER IN FRUITS AND 
TOMATOES 


What about botulism in fruits and to 
matoes? ; 

Fruits-and tomatoes usually have 
enough acid present to prevent de- 
velopment of botulinum bacteria if 
they are properly processed in a 
waterbath. Figs, pears, and toma- 
toes are on the borderline of having 
enough acid to prevent botulinum 
growth; therefore, be very sure that 
these three are processed long 
enough in a waterbath. Also, if there 
is any mold on these foods, it may 
change the acidity and allow the 
botulinum to grow. 


_ 





SPACE -SAVERS 
FOR YOUR HOME 


W HAT are your plans 

for improving your 
kitchen this year? Do you ‘4 
need a desk for household | 
accounts and rec- WALL 
ipes, new cabinets, 
a ventilated closet 
for storage, a 
breakfast cabinet 
with a drop-leaf 
table for your 
breakfast nook, a 
built-in woodbox? 
You will find in- 
structions for these and other helpfu! equip- 
ment in our booklet, Built-in Kitchen Equip- 
ment. Send 10 cents to Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 
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Just LOOK 
at the BerNARdin Lid 
You can 1 the Difference! 


Note how sanitary it 
is inside. It’s food- 
acid resistant —in 
fact, it’s triple coated 
—white enamel,..on 





















st gold lacquer...on tin. 
That means exira 
protection! 
The built-in rubber 
ne ring, plus high vac- 
- uum, welds and holds 
lid to top of jar.. 
keeps contents safe. 
SUCCESS IS SIMPLE! 
n b Seat the BerNARdin Lid on jar. Screw 
ac- the BerNARdin Band over lid firmly fight. 
are of Do nol re-tighten after processing. Next day, 
eats remove bands for use again and again. 
That means real economy! 
Oven, Test for B-1-N-G! After removing bands, 
1S any TAP each lid. If sound is B-I-N-G, seal is OK. 
d was But to make doubly sure, LIFT each jar care- 
fully by lid. If test-sound is dull thud, or lid is 
m the loose... re-can or serve immediately. 
rs = 64-PAGE CANNING GUIDE —-<— 
0 20 Complete. Colorfully illustrated. cil) 
1 stir- Compiled by noted authority. Send , : 
V here 10c to: Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., 
Evansville, Indiana, 
neats, 
foods, \ i oad 
ch be- Ht € AT YOUR GROCERS 
ating. KA 
"pr NAR 
"pr eERNARDIN 
anno ** MASON: JAR LIDS AND BANDS x x 
‘ance, ~— 
wet | cre 
— COA AVIOISTU1? 
here. can make a good baby cry! 
ulism 
LIND 
id to- 
have 
t de- 
‘ia if 
in a 
oma- 
ving 
num 3 
that When baby cries, the cause is so often the irs 
long ritating effect of “acid-moisture” on his tender 
here skin. But you can protect him from stinging... 
may discomfort. Use a baby powder that guards 
the against “acid-moisture” ... Z.B.T. made with 


olive oil! Z.B.T. resists “acid-moisture” better, 
lets baby clothes “give” not grip. 


MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth.Z.B.T. on your hand. Sprin- 
kle water on it. Watch how Z.B.T. with olive oil resists 
moisture—keeps skin dry. Compare with other powders! 


ZB. bik 


Fm 


MADE WITH OLIVE OIL 


QUILT PIECE 












Beautiful 
New Prints 












Large colorfast pieces. 
3 Ibs. (26 yds.) only 

$1.49 pits pos postage. 
Sent C. Money- 
f Back Guarantee. FREE 

of extra cost—one thou- 
sand (1,000) yards good 
white thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns FREE with 
order. Send no money just mail a 
penny post card TODAY. Act NOW! 

REMNANT SHOP 

R Desk 261H, Sesser, Uilinole 















































Take Care of Your 
KITCHEN RANGE 


By LILLIAN KELLER 


H{OMEMAEERS, eager to get the 

most from their present day 
kitchen ranges, are no doubt using 
the practical suggestions presented 
by Miss Keller in our July issue. This 
month, she brings us further tips for 
the care of kerosene, wood, coal, gas, 
and electric ranges. 


ELECTRIC RANGES: 

1. When cooking on top of the 
range, use the unit most nearly the 
size of your utensil; alternate the use 
of the surface units; start food boil- 
ing on “high” and turn to lower posi- 
tion to complete cooking; and turn 
off the current a short time before 
the food is done. 

2. If food is spilled on the heating 
unit, let it char and then brush off 
with a soft brush. Try not to get salt, 
soda, sugar, or soap on open units. 


GAS RANGES: 

1. Have burners adjusted so they 
burn with clear blue flame. 

2. Turn the flame to its maximum 
height until the food reaches the 
boiling point and then reduce the 
flame to a height sufficient to main- 
tain a gentle boil. 

3. Clean the burners regularly and 
clean the pilot light with a piece of 
wire, taking care not to damage it. 


KEROSENE RANGES: 

1. Drain and clean fuel pipes every 
three months. Run a stiff wire 
through the pipe to clean it and rinse 
it out with fresh kerosene. 

2. Clean the wicks frequently with 
a piece of soft cloth, wiping from the 
center outward, until the charred 
edge has been removed. 

3. Replace wicks when they have 
burned down to the carrier. Use 
wicks which are made by the manu- 
facturer for the stove in use. 

4. Brush perforated sections to re- 
move dust. Boil occasionally in soda 
solution and dry carefully. 

5. Use a good grade of kerosene 
and fill fuel tank before it goes dry. 


COAL AND WOOD RANGES: 

1. Do not start the fire with kero- 
sene but use fine kindling and paper. 

2. Never allow a cast iron top sur- 
face to become red hot or subject it 
to sudden changes in temperature, 
such as putting a kettle of cold water 
on a hot lid. 

3. Do not allow ashes to accumu. | 
late but take them out regularly. 





NEED ANOTHER BED? 





N extra bed 1s an asset in any home, es- 

pecially if it is as attractive as this one 
which was made from an old bed. The high 
headboarc was removed and the footboard, 
cut down to serve as the head, was transform- 
ed with a padded slipcover. Or if it’s a single 
bed you want, or a couch, the construction 
of the frame is a simple matter. Directions 
in our new leaflet, Need An Extra Bed? tell 
you how to make one for about $2 without 
the aid of a carpenter. For your copy of the 
leaflet, send 3 cents to Home Department. 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala 
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Curley Bradley 





STAR OF RADIO’S KC JAMBOREE, SAYS: 


‘It's mighty good eatin 
when you women folks 


bake with KC 












Ladies, you'll love that lively radio 
show, the KC Jamboree— every Satur- 
day morning. And you'll love the 
good baking hints it brings you. 
Listen to Curley Bradley, Barbara 
Marshall, Yogi Yorgesson, Elmiry, and 
the Prairie Ramblers. 





Saturday on NBC stations— 
9 a.m. Mountain 
8 a.m. Pacific 


Oi 


11 a.m. Eastern 
bo a.m. Central 


"If your cakes collapse- 


(and you didrit use KC) 
dont say 
sndidet tell you: 


~ Elmiry 


© 1948—vaQues mFG. CO., 





You're Ok with KC 


the only nationally famous 
baking powder packed in Glass 





ul" 





CHICAGO, hee 
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CHILLED FRUIT JUICE 





*CHILLED VEGETABLE 
SALAD PLATE 


Here’s a grand warm-weather entree that features variety and flavor: 


Carrot Coleslaw 
Asparagus with Lemon Mayonnaise String Beans 


Sea Food in Tomato Cups Pickled Beets 


Chill thoroughly —arrange with crisp lettuce leaves and garnish with plenty 
of easy-to-squeeze lemon quarters and parsley. For Lemon Mayonnaise blend 
1 tbs. of fresh lemon juice into 1 cup of prepared mayonnaise. 


*LEMON ANGEL PIE 





~™ 


HOT OR ICED TEA WITH LEMON 
Tea just isn’t complete without the tang of 
lemon. Handy quarters provide more juice for 
that added bouquet and flavor everyone wants. 


— 


As you see, lemons can be your most helpful food in setting a tastier table. But 
there is another reason for using lemons liberally -HEALTH. For lemons are 
a rich source of vitamins C and P, a good source of B;. They aid digestion, al- 
kalinize. Sunkist’s famous Lemon Recipe Book has over 100 recipes. It’s 
free. Write Sunkist, Sec. 7608, Los Angeles 55, California. 


Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue 
wrappers are the finest from 14,500 coop- 
erating California-Arizona citrus growers. 


















A 





A generous dash of fresh lemon points up the fla- 
vor of canned and fresh fruit juices. Serve with 
y easy-to-squeeze lemon quarters... just as you 
do with tomato juice and sea-food appetizers. 





For an unusual pie the whole family will love: 
Cream 4 egg yolks and % cup sugar. Add 4 cup 
lemon juice. Cook in double boiler until thick- 
ened, stirring often. Add 1 tbs. butter. Remove 
from heat and fold in 2 beaten egg whites. Pour 
into baked pie shell and top with meringue. 


_ 


—_ 


~ 


FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 


LET'S FINISH THE JOB—BUY WAR BONDS 














LITTLE THINGS .COUNT 




















2926—Graceful lines make this lovely blouse an enhanc 
ing addition to your favorite suit or skirt. Sizes 10 to 40 
Size 16, short sleeves, 1% yards material, 1% yards edging. 


2920—A dainty little apron to make with or. without a 
bib from one yard material. Cut in only one size. 


2596—A brunch coat or a full-length robe. Sizes 12 to 
44. Size 36, short brunch coat, 37% yards fabric. 


2943—Dainty lingerie is simple to make and the well 
fitting bra and panties mold easily to your figure. Sizes 34 
to 50. Size 36, panties, 1% yards; bra, % yard. 





2955—Designed for long-wearing comfort, this trim 
boys’ shirt and shorts are easy to sew and launder. Sizes 4 
to 14. Size 8, shirt and shorts, 2 yards 35-inch material. 


2964—Here are long and short trousers to suit your son. 
Sizes 4 to 10. Size 8, 1 yard 54-inch material. 


3199—A sturdy shirt tailored to meet al! masculine 
requirements. Sizes 4 to 12. Size 8, 1% yards 35-inch. 


2946—An adorable little frock with gay ruffling. Sizes 
6 months, 1, 2, 3. Size 2, dress, 1% yards; panties, % yard 


2909—With school days ahead your youngster will need 
blouses like these. Sizes 6 to 16. Size 12, for blouse with 
pleated front, 1% yards material. All three styles included 


2952—A fraction of fabric will make this adorable hat 
and bag set for your young daughter. Head sizes 19, 20, 21, 
22. Hat, % yard; bag, % yard. Applique included. 


2936—Cute as a posy and just as lovable is this sweet 
little ensemble. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, blouse, % yard; waist- 
coat and skirt, 2% yards. Applique included. 





PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH No patterns sent without coin, money order, 
check, or stamps; (coins preferred). 
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Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fashion Magazine for 15 cents, check here ( ) 





(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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GOOD THINGS TO EAT ARE 
MADE WITH BAKING SODA 


—like SODA BISCUITS 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
lf teaspoon Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 
lV teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 
3/4, cup sour milk or buttermilk (about) 


l. Sift, then measure flour. Sift again 
with the baking soda and salt. 


2. Rub or cut shortening into the dry 
ingredients until it is as fine as 
coarse corn meal. 


3. Tosour 34 cup sweet milk artificially 
and quickly, place one tablespoon 
lemon juice or vinegar (preferably 
white vinegar, as it makes a whiter 
product) in a measuring cup, fill 34 
full with sweet milk and -mix well. 


4. Add enough milk to make a soft 
dough. This may take one table- 
spoon more or less milk. 


5. Turn onto floured board. Knead 
slightly. Roll 1/2 inch thick and cut 
with floured biscuit cutter. Prick 
with fork. 


6. Place biscuits on ungreased baking 
sheet. Bake in hot oven. 
Amount: 12 2-inch biscuits 
Temperature: 475° F. Time: 12-15 min, 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, #.Y. 





; What can I do?” 








Flowers That Take 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


ba LOVE flowers’ so much I can’t 

live .without them,” said a 
neighbor a few days ago, “but right 
now I’m plumb discouraged. Rust 
ate up my phlox. My asters took wilt. 
My chrysanthemums have mildew. 
What I want is a garden of flowers 
that are wilt and insect resistant. 


e “By all means,” I suggested, “be- 
gin with borders of hemerocallis. 
Gardeners everywhere like this ex- 
quisite liljy—and some _ varieties 
bloom all through the summer. Just 
keep free of weeds.” 


@ My néighbor liked this combina- 
tion and also went into raptures over 
my border of golden glow and snow- 
on-the-mountain—both plants, as I 
explained to her, that insects and 
disease never bother. The golden 
glow, a perennial, grows luxuriantly 
from seed or cuttings while snow- 
on-the-mountain reseeds itself so 
prolifically that it must be thinned 
every year. 


@ She also liked the idea of having 
clumps of various blooming shrub- 
bery around her back lawn. Other 
plants that I suggested would grow 
down through the years with mighty 
little attention are: peonies, bulbs of 
all kinds (including tiger lilies), 
physostegia (commonly called false 
dragonhead), yarrow, yucca, blue- 
bells-of-Scotland, astilbe, Shasta dai- 
sies, bouncing bet, gaillardia, and 
butterfly weed. 


e Incidentally, horticulturists have 
proclaimed butterfly weed “the only 
true orange-colored flower in exist- 
ence.” Unless you have seen it as a 
border along with red, yellow, and 
orange dwarf zinnias, you have no 
conception of its possibilities. 





| GET'EM NOW! 


QRDER today the free beauty leaf- 
lets listed below. Check those 
desired, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, at 
office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, . 
Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one 
will serve you. 
Bottled Stockings Are Money 
avers 


Kindergarten to College Beauty 
for Daughters 


Be Yourself Beautifully H 
Beauty Aids from Kitchen Shelf . 
Shining Beauty for Your Hair 





SANNA, 


000 00 


enannenn nnn earey W wraateee eee 


Name 
City ... 
R.F.D........ 
















Care of Themselves 


Wr veevnivnnnaannnnnente™ 
aeene wren 


Just that they’re 


| Does “pink tooth brush” spell trouble? 
Better take that one up with your den- 
tist. But mark our words—if your 
tooth brush does “show pink”—don’t 
ignore its warning. See your dentist 
without delay. 

He may well say it’s sensitive gums 
—gums denied exercise by soft, creamy 
foods. And, like so many dentists, he 
may suggest “the helpful stirhulation 
of Ipana and massage.” 

. A smart lead to follow! For Ipana 








Wake up lazy gums with Ipana and Massage! 
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See here! Thats my shortcake 
youre knocking / 




























Look: ..I’m partial to peach shortcake. Always 
will be, too...no matter WHAT you say! 


There, there—no offense meant. Shortcake hits 
the spot—and gives %ou energy with every tempt- 
ing forkful. But you must admit it’s another soft 
food on your menu. 


What's the catch on soft foods? 


so easy on the chewing. They 


short-change your gums on the regular healthful 
exercise gums should have. 


A “daily dozen” for my gums? The idea! 
The very idea, lady! Modern gumsare often flabby, 
tender. Sometimes “pink tooth brush” flashes its 
warning signal. So you’d be wise to help your 
gums by massaging them with Ipana Tooth Paste. 
You'll be helping your smile as well. 


| Gum massage? My smile? | don’t get it! 
It’s simple, really. 
your teeth are bright. And sound, sparkling teeth 
depend so much on healthy gums. With Ipana and 
massage, you help your gums. Get it now? 


Your smile can only sparkle if 


Tooth Paste not only cleans teeth 
thoroughly. With massage, it helps the 
gums. So, each time you brush your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana onto 
your gums. Feel the invigorating 
“tang” that means circulation is wak- 
ing up in the gums, helping them to 
firmer health. 

A‘sparkling smile makes you love- 
lier to look at. So help keep yours 
appealingly bright with Ipana and 
massage. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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LUZIANNE 


COFFEE & CHICORY 
























Yes, Luzianne saves 
you money. You get 
more strong cups 
from every pound. 


TEASPOONFUL 


Luzianne holds its 
strength on your 
pantry shelf. Does 
not go stale. 


Gifts come quickly 
when you combine 
Luzianne, Octagon 
Soap, Ballard’s Flour, 
Borden's Milk, and 
Hearth Club Baking 
Powder coupons. 


YOUR GROCER SAYS: 

Try a pound. Use entire ee 
contents. If not satis- ) 
fied in every respect, 


your money will be E 
refunded. \Q 


RICHER... STRONGER... BETTER-TASTING... 
BECAUSE IT'S GROWN IN THE RICH BOTTOM LANDS 

























~~ 
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Don’t forget to count on Reddy Kilowatt as a hired 
hand the year around. For instance, right now he 
can be most helpful in running the stokers in your 
He does a swelf job at it, too.” Then, 
as illustrated above, he is a big help in handling the 
storage of corn and other grains. And when time 
comes to use these grains, you'll find him very apt at 
grinding them. Keep looking for jobs for Reddy. He 
enjoys working, and will put in long hours for low 
pay. Just flip a switch.” Reddy’s ready! 


tobacco barns. 








(CAROLINA POWER 8 LIGHT COMPANY ) 


















“pect OR, please 
tell us about 
cancer.” 
The tissues and or- 
gans which make up 


CANCER 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


continue to grow or 
deepen in color, and 
pigmented moles ex- 
isting from birth 
may also be sources 





our body are com- 
posed of small parti- 
cles called cells which co- 
operate in carrying out the 
body functions. Under cer- 
tain conditions which we do 
not understand, groups of 
cells may start growing 
“wild” and produce new 
growths (lumps) called 
tumors. Warts are examples 
of harmless tumors which 
do not spread to other parts of the 
body. However, malignant tumors 
have unlimited and recurring 
growth. They are what we call can- 
cer and they spread by sending cells 
through the blood and lymph vessels 
to other parts of the body where 
they start new tumors. Although it 
is not a contagious disease, cancer is 
one of our most common causes of 
death. 


Cancer usually affects those in 
middle and old age, although young- 
er persons may be attacked. It may 
occur in any part of the body, either 
inside er outside, but the digestive 
organs, the genital organs, the breast, 
and the skin seem pagticularly favor- 
able for its development. 


@ ‘What are the danger signals?” 


The symptoms which may be an in- 
dication of cancer are: (1) Any lump, 
especially in the breast, which per- 
sists, though it may not give pain. If 
it is discovered early and is cancer, 
the operation to remove it is slight. 
(2) Any sore which does not heal, es- 
pecially about the tongue, mouth, or 
lips. This may start from the rub- 
bing of a badiy fitting plate or a 
rough tooth against the tongue or 
mouth. Persistent warts which may 


for the 


Is anybody you know sick or un.- 

happy or do they need help? And 
if so, what are you doing about it* Do 
you run errards? Our next contest 
is “What I’ve Done to Help Sume- 
one.” Mail your entry by Aug. 21 to 
Miss Kate, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 

And here are the winners in our 


fairy story contest: 


A TRIP TO THE RAINBOW 
($5 First Prize) 


One afternoon I was playing in the yard 
when | saw a little man in the flower bed. 
He said, “Would you like to go to the rain- 
bow?” 1 said, “Yes,” so 1 found myself walk- 
ing up in the sky. As we got closer to the 
rainbow, I saw it was really many fairies 
dressed in bright colored dresses. @Then he 
carried me back to my yard.—Wynema Mc- 
Grew, Covington County, Miss., nine years old. 


FAIRIES DO GCOD DEED 
($2 Second Prize) 


Once an old man named Peter, who lived 
in the woods by himself, wished for some- 
thing pretty to look at. One night he thought 
he heard singing and music, and the next 
morning a red rosebush 
was growing by his win- 





ee eee 
Dr. Washburn 


of cancer. (3) Any 
bleeding or unusual 
discharge from any of the 
openings of the body. If the 
genital organs are affected 
it may mean cancer, since 
this is by far the most com. 
mon cause of death from 
cancer in women. (4) Per- 
sistent indigestion with loss 
of weight in a person over 
: 35 years of age. This danger 
signal should receive attention from 
a doctor because cancer of the di- 
gestive system (stomach and bowels) 
causes the largest number of can- 
cer deaths. 


The above danger signals do not 
necessarily mean cancer, but if ex- 
amination shows the patient to have 
cancer, early discovery and treat- 
ment may save his life. Cancer is too 
often fatal because people fail to be 
warned by the above danger signals 
or because they put off treatment un- 
til it is too late. 


@ “Can cancer be cured?” 


Cancer can often be cured if atten. 
tion is given to it in time. Medicines 
and home remedies will not cure it, 
and no treatment should be taken ex- 
cept upon the advice of a competent 
surgeon or physician. Surgery, X- 
ray, and radium are the only wea- 
pons we have for fighting cancer. 
These weapons act as preventives by 
removing precancerous conditions, 
and as cures by removing or destroy. 
ing the cancer itself. Radium and 
X-ray destroy the diseased but not 
the healthy tissues; sometimes they 
are used with surgery or they may be 
used alone to cure or help patients 
with cancer. 


ITTLEST — 


By MISS KATE 


and there on the sill was a row of jolly 
little elves tap-tapping away! They were 
dressed all in gray with pointed caps and 
shoes with turned-up toes. I opened the 
window to ask them in, but they flew away. 
—Barbara Coffee, Habersham County, Ga. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Once upon a time, a fairy decided to leave 
the flower she lived in, so she could see the 
world. Finally, she found a lovely new flower 
bed. She wasn’t used to having children 
around, though, so when they almost stepped 
on her and poured water on her, she was 
scared almost to death. She ran home as fast 
as she could and said, “I will never leave my 
friends and home again.”—Peggy O. Cline, 
Jefferson County, Ala., nine years old. 

Rose, Pansy, Daisy, and Violet were four 
little fairies. Pansy was always getting into 
trouble. One day the sisters were blowing 
bubbles. At that time bubbles didn’t burst 
Pansy blew a\big bubble, and climbed inside 
because she thought it would roll. Instead 
it went up in the sky. The other sisters ran 
to the fairy queen and begged her to burst 
the bubble and save Pansy. Since then, all 
bubbles burst.—Mary Frances Burleson, Wil- 
liamson County, Tex., eight years old. 


Teddie Leon Spencer, 





dow. He still hears the 
music every night, too.— 
Ozena Wilkerson, De- 
Kalb County, Ala., nine 
years old. 


WHO MAKES RAIN? 
($1 Third Prize) 

When | was listening 

to the rain on the roof 


once, | thought I heard 
dancing on the housetop. 











NE AREER EENE SN eR NNN aOR 








1 went to the window, 






Upshur County, Tex. 


The darkest night six; Frances Brown, 
Will pass away, 

And golden light 
Will come at day. 


Blanco County, Tex., ten; 
Ann Horecka, Matagorda 
County, Tex., ten; Davis 
Beard, Columbus Counrty, 
N. C., ten; Vera Nell 
Weatherington, Alcorn 
County, Miss., ten; Tom- 
my B adgett, Blount 
County, Tenn., eight: 
Shirley Burk, San Patri- 
cio County, Tex., eight 
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2934 2932 





2924—-The slim lines of this young-looking jumper are 
so easy to seam up! Make it in washable pique or gabardine. | 
Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, jumper, 2% yards 35-inch mate- 
rial; blouse, 1% yards material. 


2934—The smart cut of this classic frock makes it a 
campus favorite for high school or college. Sizes 12 to 44 
Size 36, 3°4 yards 35-inch fabric. 


2932—This softly styled jumper and blouse oufit is 
“right ’n ready” for plenty of active wear from the younger 
set. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, jumper, 2% yards 39-inch 
fabric; blouse, 2 yards fabric. 


2922—Smart for office duty, a day of shopping, or a 
day at home, this smooth casual with front opening is also 
Sizes 16 to 48 


amazingly easy to make. 
yards 39-inch material. 


HAT- 


\ 


2937 


LV MA 





4 


Size 36, 3% 





APPLIQUE 
INCLUDED 


/ 


2931 





3886—Be lovely to look at in this softly feminine dress 
with its simple princess lines .. . a “must” for our ward- 
robe. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 36, 3% yards 39-inch material. 


2931—A special favorite among “back-to-school” young- 
sters is the ever ‘practical jumper. Buttons down the side 
and across the shoulders make this one new and different. 
Sizes 8 to 16. Size 8, jumper, 2 yards material; blouse, 1% 
yards material. 


2949—Your young “Wave” will love this little oufit of 
skirt, jacket, and hat with the nautical air; it will be her 
favorite school dress. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, suit, 2% yards 
fabric; hat, % yard fabric. Applique included. 


2937—A trim little ensemble including skirt, blouse, and 
jerkin or waistcoat. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, skirt and-jerkin, 
2% yards 35-inch fabric; blouse, 1% yards fabric. 


2952—Hat and bag set. Head sizes 19, 20; 21, 22. 
2925—There’s a casual air of good grooming about this 
smart two-piece suit-dress, and its slender lines are compli- 


mentary to your figure. It’s the perfect foundation for your 
fall wardrobe. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 36, 3% yards 35-inch. 


To order, see coupon on page 30. 


PATTERNS ON THIS PAGE 15 CENTS EACH. 
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“Hear that, Ted? Your mother’s 


criticising me again!” 


1. While Ted’s father was on a long business trip, Ted’s mother came 
to visit us. I thought being with the baby would cheer her up. It did, at 
first, and we got along just fine until she started “sounding off” about my 


management of little Jean. 


- “You certainly pamper the baby,” she’d 
say, “with all these special things. Special 
soap, special powder—don’t tell me now you’re 
going to give her a special lazative!”’ One eve- 
ning she was complaining just as Ted came in. 





4. “Adult laxatives can be too harsh,” I 
chimed in, “so we give the baby Fletcher’s 
Castoria. It’s made especially for children — 
effective and gentle, never griping?’ With that 
Ted gave Jean some Fletcher’s Castoria. 


3. That was when I blew up and appealed to 
Ted for help...he was magnificent. “Of course 
we give Jean a special laxative?’ he said. “The 
doctor told us to, because a baby’s delicate 
system needs special care.” 


5. “My goodness!” cried Ted’s mother. “See 
how well she takes it—she seems to love it!” 
“She does love it!” I smiled at my mother-in- 
law. “Well, my dears,” she said, “I guess I’m 
not too old to learn a new trick.” 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria packages... both Regular Size and 
money-saving Family Size: 


1. The green band on the package identifies new 


stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the rigid 
tests — chemical, bacteriological, biological — 
made on every batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 





Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician, 


Chatth’lleleiet CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children 
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se "| The NEEDLEWORK BASKET. 


By BETTY JONES 
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on 


LITTLE TOE ? 


é 
q ~ 


Now a NEW 


BLUE-JAY 


Specially Designed for 


a Little Toe Corns! 


Yes, It Has Pain-Curbing NUPERCAINE! 


Here’s a new, special relief for little 

JZ, jes toe corns, where shoes pinch worst, 

yg ~ where the pain seems almost unbear- 
GA i153 =e able! 

I LIKE CARROTS—and so Little Toe New Blue-Jay is specially 
would you if you had a crocheted 580—BRING YOUR Victory Garden to designed, conforms to toe’s contour, 
bib like this one. The carrot is the kitchen with these colorful fruit and permits more direct and efficient med- 
crocheted and then appliqued vegetable transfer motifs. ication for quicker corn removal. 
on, and the words are embroid- Like standard size New Blue-Jay, it 
ered. One 400-yard ball white 1153—SUNSHINE SANDALS to cro- has sensational anesthetic Nuper- 
thread needed. chet from scraps; the thick soles keep caine that deadens pain around corn’s 

your feet cool. core, while gentle medication sof- 
tens, loosens the core; you lift it out! 


GET INSTANT RELIEF 

Soft Dura-Felt pad instantly stops 
torturing shoe pressure. Only New 
Blue-Jay gives you relief exclusively 
for little toe corns. Only New Blue- 
Jay has Nupercaine. At drugand toilet 
goods counters. A product of BAUER 
& BLACK, Division of The Kendall 
Company, Chicago, 16. 




















IT'S SMALLER, LIGHTER, NO BULK OR BULGE 
Gives Wonderful New Comfort 


Heat’s bad enough... but 
humming flies and buzzing 


~ ; : er j J New Little Toe Blue Jay 
mosquitoes can make hot nN a ce, Aa. oe 
weather a horror! HALO INTEREST with front  pemeens 
These summertime pests ruffle that is just the thing for late 


don’t stand a chance summer and early fall wear To JUNIOR BIB to croche: in soft cot- 
h : ea crochet in two colors. ton. Make it as dainty as you like with 
when you spray ’em with lace, embroidery, and ribbon tie. 


Flit! For this effective in- sig: . : 
a v ae ? é xy in automatic refriger- 
secticide kills the dread, : eo ] ; A : Be ; ator or hand freezer 


° ig J j : £ xs ‘ ‘ Make smoother, more delicious 

germ-laden malaria mos- . -  . 6 UY ig oe ice cream and’ sherbets with 

° ‘ , g 4 j 68 £i 8 light cream, top milk, or even 

quitoes, as well as common Pe 3 RP TEEE EE whole milk. Easy .. . no eggs, 

a i 2 a : ee e hie no cooking. Readily digesti- 

moths and flies. One whiff ; “g E Sais cage’ ble. Recipes in package. At 
si : : REESE grocers and druggists. 


—and they're stiff! fy es | Cg JUNKET 
Buy an ample supply of | = =F RENNET TABLETS 


Flit, today! It’s stainless ——— FREE TRIAL OFFER === 


when used as directed, and ork a ; te an eset en 
’ Little Falis, N. Y. (In od Ine Ont. 


pleasant-smelling! : 39 Loy % Send at once FREE TRIAL package t 
‘ C8 “*Junaer’’ Renner Tascets and Recipes to | 


S | 

BUNNY SPECIAL—a rabbit apron with SITTING PRETT Y—and U carom | 

an appliqued carrot to make from scraps your chair will stay that way | Ciw State. | 
(We do not have panda pattern.) with this tailored chair set. 


KILLS FLIES, MOTHS ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


AND MOSQUITOES | TO ORDER INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS: on DOUBLE-WEIGHT PAPER LY( 




















. . £ 4 . Same price for full hepath ot or 
Ten-cent and 3-cent items will be mailed are 10 cents each. Mail your orders to | Bastform. 

separately. Directions for all items are 3 Home Department, The Progressive Farm- picture ores 

cents each except Victory Garden motifs er, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, enyrginal retamed with your 3 for ¢4 25 
(580) and Sunshine Sandals (1153) which Birmingham, or Raieigh. SEND NO MONEY , 

gilergemen or puapahet rantond fade! ine) a pb, ‘our 





fey _ ae agg | 4 





ead ao a e—or aiuality de with are rs Hay ‘ 
and w Bes potas ‘ake advantage is amazing val oan 


AT YOUR SERVICE, HOMEMAKERS! | ** STANDARD ART STUDIOS, 


200 East Ohio Street Dept. 1085K Chicago ( 


Your August “Send-For” List — 
Needlework Entertainment Good For 


pn ay ae Crochet Shade Pulls...............sccsess: s Religious Books No One Should Miss Over 100 Years 


Stanco Incorporated 
Pineapple Chair Set ce Food and Fun for Family Picnics aed ores better pow. Recently greatly p.. 
Filet Place Mats for August s The Family Goes Camping P pt mag ingredients. — TE ae AB "Widely 


Fisherman’s Hat (crochet) . Shower for the Bride ; Lf for minor externally a ed nae hin 3 
7 : ras tetter, im " ts, » et 
TSTIMCMUINU eT MTEC TT Ee | Cupid's Pathway Doily capes ipo a 


Popularity 
WITH THE YELLOW LABEL AND THE BLACK BAND Handicrafts Date Insurance... alte ‘ —_ GRAY’S OINTMENT 


Homemade Beads Popularity Chart for Boys . a 
= MEMORIALS U 

peer Wagon — a - 3 cents BR se ran Pag i for rg 1 Beat Genuine Starble end Granite Erelaht 
ail your order to Home Department, ¢ Progressive Farmer, at office nearest oe at i uarantee rite for Free Cata 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. _— | bn way | Fed os oe 
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PUMPS 


Pulsing steadily, hundreds 





of times a mile, your AC 





Fuel Pump is the strong, 
reliable heart of your fuel 
system. It has given you 
long, faithful service be- 
cause of its inbuilt quality 


and scientific design. 


You can prolong that 
faithful service indefinite- 
ly, if you insist upon an AC 
when you replace your 
present pump with a new 


or rebuilt one. 

























Subscribers are invited to send us original 
jokes (preferred) or other jokes they like. We 
pay $5 for the one printed first each month, 
$3 for the next, $2 for the next, and $1 each 
for all others printed. 


TOO MEAN FOR HELL 


Hitler was dead and had “gone below.” 
Satan answered his knock. But as soon as 
the Devil recognized Hitler about to register 
in the asbestos guest book, he hollered, “Wait 
a minute,” and was-gone. In five minutes he 
returned with a box of matches in one hand 
and a bundle of kindling wood in the other. 
Giving both to Hitler he said, “Listen, Adolf, 
there’s a limit to what even me and my imps 
down here can put up with. You take these 
and go start a hell of your own.”—Sylvia 
Hubertus, Comal County, Tex. 


NEWS FROM BATTLEFRONTS 

Several soldiers were discussing what they 
would do when discharged. “First thing ’'m 
going to do,” said one, “is to bust that ser- 
geant square on the nose.” 

Oh, yeah?” retorted a nearby comrade, 
“that’s what you think. You'll wait right in 
line and take your turn just like the rest of 
us.’—Carrie Carmical, Calhoum County, Miss. 


The new army rifle weighs 8.69 pounds. 
After it has~been carried a few hours the 
decimal point drops out.—Cpl. Steve Markie- 
wicz, Nebraska. 


Hero—Once in the thick of the fighting in 
Italy a big German stuck a gun in my left 
side and pulled the trigger— 

Skeptic—That can’t be so. Why, the bul- 
let would have gone right through your heart. 

Hero—I know it—but I was so scared my 
heart was in my throat when he fired.— 
Frank W. Overstreet, Putnam County, Tenn. 


Sadie—But you said before you went away 
that I was all the world to you! 

Returned Soldier—Yeah—but I’ve learned 
some geography since then.—Coy Lee Bos 
well, Comanche County, Tex. 


Four U. S. fliers in Edinburgh were walk- 
ing down the street singing, “There’s a Gold 
Mine in the Sky.” The next day 5,000 Scots 
joined the air force.—Betty Bell, Carroll 
County, Ark. 


A Fort Benning, Ga., private had over- 
stayed his leave. Hurrying back to camp, 
he was climbing the fence, hoping against 
hope that he wouldn’t be. seen, when he 
heard the terrifying voice of a guard: “Hey, 
you, where do you think you’re going?” 

“I was just going out for a minute,” 
the private meekly. 

“That you are not!” growled the guard. 
“Get back in there on the double.”—Marjorie 
Truit, Currituck County, N. C. | 


said 





A Texas girl and boy were madly in love— 
so madly that when sent away to camp he 
sent a te egraph message every morning telling 
her of his devotion and affection. Every day 
for two years the same messenger boy knock- 
ed on the girl’s door bearing the message of 
undying love. At the end of two years they 
were married—the girl and the messenger.— 
Jean Harkins, Gregg County, Tex. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


Twix’ whut de 
sto’ ain’ got, an’ de 
pints you ain’ got, 
an’ whut you cain’ 
eat ef you gifs it, hit 
ies’ ain’ much use!'! 


De onlies’ time 
hit’s any good to be 
de winrah is on de 
las’ roun’\!! 


You cain’ he’p yo’ brother either up er 
down, widout gwine long de same road 
yo’se’f! 

Dat elevatuh man jokin’ "bout he have he 
ups en downs—yeh, but he lucky, he go up 
ez many times ez he got down! 

Gas station man gimme six gallon on dat 


new “A” ticket—dat’s fine, but whut I’se 
lookin’ fawd to is jes’ oné-gallon on no ticket. 


De man whut think he puttin’ sump’n 
smaht ovuh on somebody—he gin’ly jes’ 
puttin’ off he own pay-day!! 
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SEST MILKING J 






















THE DE LAVAL MAGNETIC SPEEDWAY is the only 
milker which combines fast and uniform milking. 
That’s why more and more dairymen are insisting on 
De Laval milking . . . they know it pays in increased 
milk production and improved udder health, as well 
as cleaner and faster milking. 
new De Laval immediately it will pay you to wait 
for one. See your nearest De Laval Dealer. 










If you cannot get a 
































THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 






NEW YORK 6 


65 BROADWAY 






lod a lier \clom, 


427 RANDOLPH ST 6! 


SAN FRANCISCO 19 


BEALE ST 








Get a 


THERMOSTAT 
for your 


WARM MORNING 
COAL HEATER 


You'll enjoy greater comfort, convenience and safety 
in operation of your Warm Morning with the new 
O'Connell Thermostat. Save money, too, as it con- 
serves fuel. Control is compact, durable, dependable. 
Con be installed in two minutes. Thousands already 
in use. Price only $5.85. O'Connell Controls. 120 S. 
la Salle St., Chicago 3. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 








QUILT 
vanos PIECES 


Bargain Sale! Over 314 Ibs. 
(30 yards) of beautiful, 
large, fast color, new prints. 
Excellent quality. Bright, 
colorful, gorgeous designs. 


Big Sewing Out 
GIVEN con 20 Qu it Patterns 


with every order. Pay postman only SEND NC 0 
1.98 plus postage. Satislaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 


Great American Sales Co., 2226 Silverton Way, Dept. 205 Chicage 16, Ill. 


MALARIA 


CHECKED IN 7 DAYS WITH 


BER Es 


MALARIAL 
Holsteins Cut Replacement Costs 


SYMPTOMS 
Take only as directed 
Long life means less outlay for replacements. 
Holsteins continue to p: a ly at 12 


to 15 years of age. 


30 




















registered Holsteins | F R E 

show on official test 800 I FRE So 

pounds butter fat at 12 HOLSTEIN 

years, or over, JUDGING MAN- 
* Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 


= HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Bex 203: 





GUERNSEY INCOME 


The GUERNSEY Brand and Breed Program 

is ee farmer's assurance of future income Read 
How The American Guernsey Cattle Club. p Helps 

To Make aeodog Fascinating and Profitab 
This valuable FREE booklet will pay you ivi: 
dends. Send Now! . 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 

270 Geove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire 














Check 
fresh 


help prevent Ng promn injury 


When used as soon as swelling is 
noticed, often Absorbine lets you keep 
horse at work. Absorbine, a time-tested 
remedy, brings fast relief to the injury. 
It speeds the blood flow to the swelling 
to help carry off the congestion. Usually 
it relieves lameness and swelling in a 
few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, Windgall, collar gall and similar 
congestive troubles. It won’t blister or 
remove hair. A stand-by for 50 years, 
it’s used by many leading veterinarians. 
It costs only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times! At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Keep horse 
at work with 





Be opie Hog Fence, Steel 
Wire at FA CTORY 





Lae too on qa Paints, 


— ay Tools, ‘eeders, 


Founts, Poultry y, Supplies and and other 
farm ni IGHT. 
Write today for FREE Catalog! 

Malan eee «| BROTHERS 
ept. 


‘34, «Muncie, indiana. 















lasting beauty. Overall size, beigat 36 
Llin., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freight 
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Get to know your neighborly 
“Southern States” Sales-Agent 


Iron Roofing Company 


He’s friendly and cooperative, 
a good neighbor who will help 
you solve today’s problems in 
farm- and home-building main- 
tenance. 

As a sales agent for ‘‘Southern 
States” he represents a company 
which has served Southern farm- 
ers for nearly 40 years with the 
highest quality of roofing mate- 
rials and paint products. In all 
the South this company is the 
largest producer of steel roofing, 
and its famous EVERWEAR 
“Lock-Tight” galvanized Steel 
Roofing is known to thousands 
of satisfied users. Unfortunately, 
present steel restrictions prevent 
delivery of this better roof- 
ing material right now. 





SOUTHERN 
STATES 


However, for your urgent needs, 
EVERWEAR Asphalt Shingles, 
Roll Roofings and Sidings, are 
available for immediate deliv- 
ery. “Southern States’? Farm, 
Home, and Implement Paints, 
made of the finest materials 
available today, can also be pur- 
chased at considerable savings 
in comparison with other 
paints. 

If you plan to paint, or make 
repairs to your roofing, consult 
your friendly “Southern States”’ 
Sales Agent right away . . . with- 
out obligation. Whether you buy 
or not, you will gain a helpful 
friend. If you do not know him, 
we would be very happy to 
furnish his name and address. 


Charlie Foster, Gen. Mgr. 


et RY et a 
Charlie Foster, Gen. Mgr. 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co. 
P.O. Box 1159, Savannah, Ga. 


PF-8 


Dear Charlie: 


0 Please 


“Southern States’? Sales-Agent. 


General Office: 


Factory-Warehouses in Principal 
Southern Cities 


Sevannah, Ga. 


My address is. 


My name is 


0 Please send me your catalog. 





i 
t 
! 
send me name of nearest i 
i 
I 
I 











Planning for Expansion 
of Rural Telephone Service 


To keep step with farm progress and to 
extend service to more farm families, the tele- 
phone industry is working on important new 


devices and methods. 


Plans are already under way for resuming 
the rural telephone expansion program which 
was suspended in 1942 when equipment and 
materials became more urgently needed for 
the armed forces. Surveys are being made to 
determine the needs and to provide the facts 
for carrying out plans to expand farm tele- 


phone service. 


The goal is to bring the telephone to the 
greatest possible number of farm 


families. 








The chick advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. 


You can safely patronize them. 
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Our Leaders Speak 


Tiny Woman Does Big Things 
for Community 


yT’s easy for you officers to talk 

to us about our problems. But 
we have to do the job. Now if you 
had to...” This is what a few rural 
women may think about club execu- 
tives. However, Mrs. Charles N. De- 
Shazo, Essex County, Va., vice presi- 
dent of the Virginia Federation of 
Home Demonstration Clubs, struck 
us, when we visited her, as being a 
small bundle of energy who can 
prove the falsity of the belief that 
Federation officers talk but know 
nothing of work. 

First, Mrs. DeShazo has adapted 
herself to doing much of the actual 
farm work for the duration, since her 
husband is a naval inspector who 
works sixty miles from home and 
her only family help consists of her 
83-year-old father and her 12-year- 
old son. (Her mother is: a semi-in- 
valid and must be cared for.) Sec- 
oni, she lost all her household help 
and had to learn to manage by her- 
self. Finally, like other women, she 
has the task of keeping up her own 
morale, as well as that of the family. 


One of the first phases of the 
morale job, of course, is the appear- 
ance of the house, and she has had 
to work on that without help, too, 
since a nearby defense area carried 
all workmen away from the county. 
Painting the front porch floor; fin- 
ishing the unfinished oak floors of 
seven rooms with a combination light 
stain and varnish; painting the walls 
of three bedrooms and a hall with 
cold water paint; and making cur- 
tains, dresser scarves, and bed- 
spreads for the bedrooms are the 
home improvement tasks that she 
has completed so far. And her hus- 
band built a closet with shelves un- 
der the stairs for her canned goods. 

All this Mrs. DeShazo has done 
when she could squeeze it into her 
time budget. But before she could 
do even that, she asked the state 
home management specialist to help 
her plan a new kitchen, because the 
extra work the inconvenience of the 
old one caused had almost put her 
to bed! The specialist selected the 
back of a long front hall, and the 
house is arranged in such a way that 
this location has saved her miles and, 
hours each day. She was also fortu- 
nate enough to find a second-hand 
electric range for sale. 

Now her latest labor problem is 
laundry. “I never thought I would 
need a washing machine so made no 
effort to get one when they were 
available,” she moans. 

“If I don’t get an electric washing 
machine before new ones are put on 
the market, I shall buy one as soon 
as possible after the war,” she re- 
sclves. “Next, I nope to get a home 
freezing unit, and I plan to ask for 
plenty of advice about how to select 
this equipment. I want it regard'ess 
of how plentiful help may become, 
for I never want to be caught unable 
to do my own work with ease as long 
as I live.” With good planning, she 
has found she can get the work done 


in half the time her help used to | 
take. Her best labor-saving device | 


is that of doing several things at one 
time, instead of one thing at a time. 
“My family has been wonderfully co- 


operative, too, and has made many | 


he!pful suggestions,” 
(To be continued.) 
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STARCROSS APRONS 


Smart design, gay print patterns, 
plus sound workmanship make 
these aprons real down-to-carth 
values. Available in extra size and 
medium coveralls, bibs and band 

styles—an apron for everybody 


al a price anybody can afford. 


STARCROSS 
POTHOLDERS 


More than just ornaments— 
these potholders really hold 
hot pots... ! Cotton filled, 
quilted, securely tape bound, 
| centers finished in white, solid 
_. colors, or sparkling floral 
'. prints with contrasting colored 
* — bindings. Several popular 
_ styles. 





STARCROSS PRODUCTS ARE 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES 


STARCROSS 


GREENVILLE, 5. C 











NEW YORK. N Y 
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GUARANTEED : 
ALL-LEATHER IN NATURAL COLOR — 
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| ORDERS SHIPPED PROMP 


EASY TO FIT 
4 Soft-ione hand decoration 
odds smartness} Contour, 
shaping gi¥és greeter 
© comfort! . 2. Seal postage 
© prepaid anywhere in U.S. 
+ ¥ 2 rs * 








TEXAS FOOTWEAR COMPANY, DEPT, PF4, 
P. O. Box 866, Dallas, Texes 

Enclosed is check or money order in amount of $2. 
for ee PAILS Of Mexican Slippers. My size i 


{f you do not know size, send sheet with foot outline drawn.) 


NAME. 
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:} Don’t be a drudge during 
~ canning time — get up to 
. date! Investigate Burpee’s 
quick and easy method, used 
for 28 years by thousands of 
smart women. 
Thanks to Burpee’s Pressure Canner and 
Home Tin Can Sealer, commercial methods 
are now possible in your own kitchen. Can 
anything you wish in tin—every kind of 
vegetable, fruit, meat, fish and fowl—when 
foods are fresh, tender and plentiful. 
BOOKLET TELLS HOW — Streamline Your 
Canning. 16 pages of instructive reading, inter- 
estingly illustrated. ’t miss it. Write today. 
BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
105 W. Liberty St. Barrington, Illinois 








ANY 6or8 EXP. ROLL 


PRINTED ON 


VELOX DECKLED-EDGE PAPER 


SERVICE BOS 


Enclose 2 Dimes With Each Roll 


NELLMAR COMPANY 
Box 4029 ~ Richmond 24, Va. 





FREIGHT PAID 

Satistaction Guaranteed. Prices include 

lettering and Foot-stone. Catalog FREE, rs) 
EMPIRE MONUMENT CO, U 
Box 70 , Station F., Atlanta, Georgia 








The Devil’s Trap— 
“TOMORROW” 


Our August Sermon 


From the mists of the Middle Ages 

comes this strange myth. It is 
said a man on earth was seriously 
thinking of doing a great, good deed 
which would bless many people and 
purify his own heart. 


It happened that Satan was very 
desirous of preventing the man from 
this good decision. So Satan called a 
council of his imps to devise plans to 
accomplish his evil purpose. 


One plan after another was pre- 
sented, but impatiently rejected by 
Satan as unworkable. “You can’t 
tempt this,man by any ordinary 
means,” he shrieked. 


“He understands that he might get 
more selfish pleasure and glory by 
doing something else. He can’t be 
moved that way.” 


Then a contemptible looking imp 
neared Satan’s throne and said. “If 
you send me to foil this man, this 
is what I’ll do—I will show him that 
this good thing he wants to do is the 
noblest, highest action he can ever 
take, but I will convince him that he 
ought not to be hasty, but take more 
time for its consideration. I will 
get him to put it off until tomorrow.” 


A gleam of Satanic satisfaction 
shone in Satan’s eyes. Said he in 
great glee: “This is the best idea I 
have ever heard in Hades. Go forth, 
touch this man with the palsy of pro- 
crastination, and when you have fin- 
ished with him, stay on the earth. I 
need you there.” 


And so that snaky, slithering little 
imp has been on earth ever since— 
whispering into the ears of people 
the paralyzing idea of waiting till 
tomorrow. 

The Bible has this great word, 
“Today if you will hear my voice, 
harden not your hearts... Today is 
the day of salvation.” 

Postponed good rarely ever gets 
done. What waits for tomorrow usu- 
ally waits for eternity. How often 
many a man has intended to repent 
of his sin and return to God! He still 
intends to do it—some day—but ev- 
ery year it becomes easier for this 
beautiful purpose to wilt down 
through inaction. I have in mind a 
man who kept promising himself 
that he would unite with the church 
and attend worship service with his 
wife. She waited many years for 
his decision till one day she com- 
plained of a pain in her heart. He 
went to church with her finally—but 
it was to attend her funeral. 


Come to think of it, tomorrow be- 
longs to God. Now is the only time 
I have and this “now” is forever slip- 
ping into the past. If I am going to 
repent, now is the time. If I am 
going to curb some vice or selfish- 
ness, now is the time. If I am going 
to improve my mind or my house, or 
my farm, now is the time. 


Well does some writer suggest: 
“Tomorrow is a date nowhere to be 
found save in the fool’s calendar.” 


Goh SB. Brel 





August Bible Reading 


(CONTINUING our prugram of “one 
chapter a night” of favorite Bible 

reading we suggest for August: 

August 1-21 inclusive—The 21 Chapters of 
John’s Gospel. 

August 22 to 31 inclusive-—Psalms 75 to 84 
inclusive. 
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Easy-to-build Machinery Shed and Shop 
protects equipment, promotes efficiency 


HE farmer who knows the importance of proper maintenance 

and protection for equipment will appreciate the Machinery 
Shed and Shop shown above. It was designed to give adequate 
shelter in summer and secure protection in winter—and it has a 
roomy workshop for year-round use. The combination shelter and 
shop enables the farmer to adjust and repair machinery regardless 
of weather and thus secure peak efficiency during field operations. 


Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing is used to assure a tight, leakproof 
cover. You can depend on the V-Drain, Triple Cross Crimp, Pres- 
sure Lip and Tension Curve to fepel the vicious attacks of wind and 
rain. And the sides of the building are U-S-S Weatherboard Siding, 
making a snug steel inclosure to protect equipment from fire, light- 
ning and thieves, 


This combination of Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing and Weather- 
board Siding on farm structures not only safeguards livestock, stored 
crops, feed and machinery; it also protects the building frame by 
excluding destructive moisture, rodents and vermin which cause 
timbers to rot, beams to sag and other costly damage. And the 
heavy, evenly applied galvanized coating on Tenneseal V-Drain 
Roofing arid U-S-S Weatherboard Siding is added assurance that 
these top quality products will give extra years of economical 
protection to your home and farm buildings and their valuable 
contents. 


GET YOUR FREE PLAN for this Machinery 
Shed and Shop from your local U-S-S 
Tenneseal dealer; also plans for other 
types of farm buildings. If he does not 
have copies on hand, write to A¢gricul- 
tural Engineering Department, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


TENNESEAL’S FOUR 
LEAKPROOF FEATURES 


TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP 


: TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


TENNESEAL 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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; Your hens can help solve the food shortage 
when you feed them what it takes to shell 
out eggs. 

A. heavy laying flock must be fed to lay as 
well as bred to lay — and that’s where SE- 
CURITY Egg Mash can help you produce 
food — with economy. 

SECURITY Egg Mash is especially form- 
ulated from choice ingredients rich in pro- 
teins, vitamins and minerals to help keep up 
the vitality of the laying flock which is so 
important to large egg production. 
SECURITY Poultry Manual — FREE 
Contains helpful information on the care 


and feeding of your hens. Your SECURITY 
Dealer has a copy for you, or write us today. 


SE ITY 
EGGAMASH 


“Tested Feeds for 
Southeastern Needs’”’ 


} 3 i ‘ BF) 


for SECURITY 
Buy WAR BONDS 
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Farm Machinery 


Replaces muscle power with much greater 
engine power—helps you do the job quicker and 
ata paving. Whether the work is plowing, cul- 
tivating, harvesting, processing, hauling, or 
storing, we can supply you with up-to-the- 
minute machinery to meet your exact needs. 
Frick Branches and Dealers handle Rosenthal 
husker-shredders, Fox silo fillers, Frick thresh- 
ers, peanut pickers, and balers, also implements 
and supplies, in addition to the equipment illus- 
trated. See your nearest Frick man today. 


BRANCHES AT 


Richmond, Charleston, Goldsboro, 
Salisbury and Columbia 


WAYNESBORO. 


PA. 
Fy 
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EYE COMFORT 
=~ es 


bove picture illustrates ‘how 
JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


helps to relieve local irritation of the eyes 
cau by excessive use or exposure to 
dust, wind or sun glare. 25c and 50c at 
drug stores, Genuine in red carton. 
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Information 
Service 


Many of our readers write us for 
information on various subjects. 
We welcome these letters and are 
glad to give the information re- 
quested if it is available, or to refer 

















our readers.to sources from. which 
the information may be obtained. 
Address inquiries to The Progres- 


Buy More War Bonds 





sive Farmer office nearest you. 
OR COLLIE PUPPIES 


fifteen years. 
ZIMMERMAN, FLA 


and watch 
sona 
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Hundreds satisfied customers. 
NAGAN, ILLINOIS, 





Real intelligent stock 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS eal intelligen get 
ble. Established 
&. 





Midsummer 


POULTRY HINTS 


By C. F. PARRISH 


In Charge, Poultry Extension, 
N. C. State College 


A SERIOUS egg shortage this sum- 
mer and early fall now appears 
certain. Many buyers are already in- 
quiring as to where they can find a 
good supply of fresh eggs. Poultry- 
men realize that the meat situation 
is serious, but they have not visualiz- 
ed an egg shortage, they can reduce 
this shortage by getting more eggs 
from the birds they now have. The 
things that appear to exert greatest 
efféct on summer production are: 

1. Freedom from mites and lice. 

2. An ample suppiy of water. 

3. Greater consumption of quality feed. 

4. Comfort. 

MITES AND LICE 

Many people do not know the dif- 
ference between mites and lice and 
often treat for the wrong parasite. 
So let’s see— 

Mites are smaller, usually stay on the roosts 
during the day, and come on the birds at 
night and suck blood. So treat the roosts for 
mites, using old spent cylinder oil and kero- 
sene mixed in equal parts, or some commer- 
cial mite exterminating product. 

Lice remain on the birds all of the time, so 
treat the birds for lice, using sodium fluoride, 
commercial delousing powders, or paint the 
roosts with nicotine roost paint late in the 
afternoon on a fairly cool, still day. 

WATER 

It’s free, they say, but you would 
never think so if you saw the small 
amount given layers and growing 
stock. Remember, 100 laying hens 
need at least 6 gallons of water a day; 
500 growing birds need at least 20 
gallons a day. A good rule to follow 
is to provide at least 1 quart of water 
for each 1 pound of feed consumed 
each day. Thus 100 hens eating 26 
pounds of feed a day would need 26 
quarts of water. Just remember that 
two-thirds of the fowl’s body, and of 
each egg, is water. It is free—but 
mighty scarce in some places! ’ 


FEEDING MOIST MASH 


As consumption of feed declines, 
so does the production of eggs. Many 
farmers find it pays to feed a moist 
mash at noon each day—3 or 4 
pounds of the regular dry laying 
mash mixed with cool water or milk 
fed to each 100 hens. The good poul- 
tryman will be alert to methods that 
will increase the intake of. feed. 
Moist mash is just another way to 
appeal to sluggish appetites. 


COMFORT 


It is indeed hard to provide com- 
fort for the birds at all times, but 
many could improve their poultry 
houses by using insulation. In the 
South we have to insulate against 
heat as well as cold. Therefore sin- 
gle-walled, uninsulated houses are 
not the most efficient poultry houses. 
Hot laying houses not only reduce 
egg production but make for poor 
quality eggs. Insulation and ventila- 
tion are the answers to the housing 
problems in North Carolina. If shade 
is needed for the young stock, brush 
or sack arbors may be constructed. 


SOFT-SHELLED EGGS 

As corrective measures for thin- 
shelled eggs at this season, feed 
more oystershell; sprinkle a small 
amount of shell in the feed hoppers 
on top of the mash; give extra vita- 
min D. Some report good results 
from feeding a poor grade of mor- 
tar—lime and sand—to the layers. 

GREEN FEED 

Plant some soybeans now for graz- 
ing. They are ideal for turkeys. Pro- 
vide young turkeys with shade dur- 
ing extremely hot weather. 
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The saw most carpenters use 
Ask the carpenters you know what 
makes of saws they use. You will learn 
that most carpenters use Disston Saws... 
because they are faster cutting, stay 
sharp longer, and can be depended 
upon for clean, accurate work . .. te. 
sults which are due to the superiority 
of Disston Steel, its fine temper and 
the rare skill of Disston saw makers. 
Take care of the Disston saws you now 
have, and they will continue to serve 
you well until more new saws can be 
released for civilian needs. 
CUT PULPWOOD AND SAWLOGS 
FROM YOUR WOOD LOT 


You can earn extra cash and help Uncle 
Sam, too. More sawlogs and pulpwood are 
needed to win the war. Your county agent 
will tell you what to cut, how much to cut, 
where,to sell it, and furnish other particulars. 
Get in touch with him at once. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
886 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A 
Ask your Hardware Retailer for a 


FREE copy of the Disston Saw, 
Tool and File Manual, or write to us. 











(CARHARTT Overalls serve you 

like a real helper. They are 
designed for the job, thus giving 
vou more freedom of action, 
greater comfort, and convenience, 
and helping you to do every job 
more quickly and easily. Carhartt 
Overalls save you money, too, be- 
cause of their long wear. 








OVERALLS 








WHITE LEGHORNS 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired 




















AAA AAA ane 
Baby Pullets $ psn Ria Coekerels 
$16.00 $26.00 $4.50 











Marti Leghorn Farm, Box 17, Windsor, Mo 
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ROTA-CAPS Remove Large 
Roundworms and Intestinal 
Capillaria Worms in 
Chickens and Turkeys 


Birds with heavy large roundworm or 


intestinal capillaria worm infestations 
waste feed, don’t lay well. Give these 
birds the help of Dr. Salsbury’s Rota- 
Caps with Rotamine. 

Rota-Caps exclusive ingredient, Rota- 
mine, is easy on the birds .. . removes 
damaging intestinal  capillaria worms 
which many other treatments don’t get. 
Preferred by poultry raisers, 5 to 1. 

Don’t risk wasted feed, lower egg pro- 
duction or harsh treatments. Your layers 
deserve_ safer, more dependable Rota- 
Caps. Two sizes: adult and pullet. 
genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps. At 
hatcheries, drug, feed, other stores. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Service 


Flock treatment 
for large round 
and cecal worms: 
Dr. Salsbury’s 
Avi-Ton. 
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WHITE 
LEGHORN 
PULLETS 


FOR AUG.-SEPT. DELIVERY 
ALMOST RAISE THEMSELVES 


Last year thousands of orders were placed for 
more than 8,000,000 Rice’s full 4-week old White 
Leghorn Puilets. They come to you 90% raised. 
Rice saves you the high cost of early mortality and 
of high priced | mash. Rice, too, saves you 
timeand work needed to raise strong, healthy 
pullets. Order today for Aug.-Sept. delivery. 


FOOD SCARCITY REACHES 
FAMINE PROPORTIONS 


Je 








Food demands for lend-lease & 

UNRRA,and for ourown needs | Full 4 Week Old 
and those of our armed forces, |White Leghorn 
are so great that weare fast be- ma f00 
coming a nation of vegetarians. 

Thescarcity of meat and eggs $ 

isgreatest in our history.Think 

what this scarcity means to you 

in terms of profit. Havea good 

sized flock of White Leghorns| F.0.B. Sedalia 








coming into production in early 
Winter—right when old hens slump. Sell off old 
hens NOW! They bring up to $4.00 at public sale. 


RICE’S SPECIALIZED S$A9S5 
fon 





BROILERS Grow quickly tomar- 
ket size. Almost raise themselves. 














. oo 
DAY O10 | Nee 100] STRAIGHT per 100 
PULLETS OB ITRUNS . . srk 





ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD- State delivery 
date wanted, nearest express office, and enclose check, 
cash or M. O. in full, or if you prefer $1.00 per 100 
books order—balance C.O.D. Cash in full for day olds. 
100 per cent live del.;95 per cent sex accuracy guar’t’d. 
FREE CATALOG. Just pend peoteard with name and 
address, say ‘Catalog’. Tells all about our Disease Re- 
sistant Strain. 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 221, Sedalia, Mo. 




















FOUNDATION BREEDING STOCK 
FOR SALE AT FARMER’S PRICES 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Guernsey Cattle « Hampshire Hogs 


We have a top-quality selection 
of foundation breeding animals 
available. Write us your needs 
in advance. 


Visitors always welcome 


BRAYS 4) ISLAND 
F. 0. eee Jr. PLANTATION Vereen 














WHITE LEGHORNS S3%?steies38.45 


Barred Rocks, W White Wyan- 
dottes, 8. C. Rea, ewer 95" 
Heavy Asstd,$7.95. Cockereis $3.95 up. F.0.B. 
FREE CATALOG. 25 100% LIVE 
Bloodtested--Egg Brod--Wish Livebitiy. Guarsates 


Big savings on early orders. Started Pullets. Write today. 
THOMPSON HATCHERY, Box 1337-ND, Springfield, Mo. 
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“Best Helper” 


OR this easy-to-make 

fly trap I used a hoop 
off an old wagon wheel 
hub for the base. This is 
about the right size and 
heavy enough to keep the 
trap upright. My traps are 
20 inches Righ. Sew the 
screen funnel and outside 
screen to the hoop all at once, the funnel be- 
ing about two-thirds as high as the outside 
screen. A bucket lid makes a good top and 
a gallon bucket lid the bait pan. The best 
bait is shorts moistened with milk and mo- 
lasses. It is very important that all seams be 
tight. Mrs. A. ]. Sisk, 
Lawrence County, Ark. 








Cow Collar 


In the June issue, J. M. Cummings had an 
idea for preventing cows from sucking them- 
selves. A collar made of sheet iron about one 
foot wide and just large enough to fit snugly 
around the cow’s neck will do the job, too. 

]. W. Richards, Union County, N. Mex. 


Sack Holder | V 


I find that this sack 
holder made from a small 
drum saves lots of time and 
labor. You hook the sacks 
on and throw in with scoop 
until full. The bottom 
brace should be fastened to 





rounded so bags will slide 
out easily. Adjustable 
length legs may be used. 

Caral Carpenter, Chester County, S. C. 


| Shoe Scraper 








An old worn-out plow 
driven into a block of 
wood and put in a con- 
venient place makes a 
fine shoe scraper. 

Mrs. D. L. O’Briant, 

Attala County, Miss. 

















Anti Jumper 


This simple device has kept cows in the 
pasture when everything else failed. Take a 
light pole four or five feet long, and bore a 
hole through it seven or eight inches from 
one end. Put one end of a tie chain through 
the hole and the other end around the cow’s 
neck. This is effective even when the ience 
is almost down. 1. W. Dickerson. 


A Door Latch 
For an everlasting gate or barn door 
latch, use a buggy bow. 
Mrs. ]. M. Owen, 
Rutherford County, Tenn. 














= seen 


Arc Welding 


Awards and scholarships totaling $37,500 
are being offered to farm folks for papers on 
“the application of arc welding to farm ma- 
chinery, farm structures, and useful farm 
contrivances.” For complete rules and con- 
ditions, write to Secretary, The James F. Lin- 
coln Arc Welding Foundation, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 





HAMP SHIRE’S OO8-SPERIENCES 


af 


Shen, the feed 
1 couldn’t figure 3 man, said, “It’s 
what ailed my chick- sorehead all right, 
ens. They got scabs but not caused by 
all over their heads watermelons.” He 
and looked a sight. showed me how 
Min said they got simple and cheap it 
sorehead from eatin’ is to vaccinate 
watermelon rin 





young pullets. 


Soon as 1 got home 
I caught all the young 
chickens and Min 
treated ‘em like he 
said. You bet your 
life 1 don’t want my 
pullets to be having 
pox this fall when 
eggs’ll be so scarce. 
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SUPER QUALITY 
POULTRY 
MASHES 





Save up to $1.00 a Bag! 


It is poo | for you to save up to $1.00 a bag on highest quality feeds by 
using SUPER QUALITY POULTRY MASHES, DAIRY. HOG and HORSE 
FEEDS. Milling and selling economiés enable us to offer you these proved 
feeds at_ money-saving —- Sold for cash only, and entirely by mail, 
their mill prices do not include a mark-up for credit losses, collection 
costs, or salesmen’s expenses and commissions. These savings are passed 
on A you in lower prices than you usually pay for feeds of comparable 
quailty. 


Carefully Controlled Formulas 


SUPER QUALITY POULTRY MASHES, DAIRY, HOG and HORSE 
FEEDS are made by carefully controlled formulas. They contain only 
pure ingredients of high quality, skillfully blended to provide, in adequate 
amounts, the nutrients essential for highly satisfactory feeding results. 
They su upply important vitamins and minerals in addition to proteins, 
fats and carbohydrates. Some are complete feeds, while others are de- 


signed as supplements to a balanced ration. You select the feed that 
meets your need. 


Write for Price List 


Make us pare these statements. Compare our 
rices with those you are now paying. Our qual- 
ty speaks for itself. /, wee for our current Mill 

Price List today. post card will bring it 

prompts. with full ee, about our feeds. 
ay we send it? 


STANDARD FEED MILLING CO. 


6-C Fairlie Street Atlanta, Ga. 
DEPT. PF, HOPKINSVILLE, KY, 


SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH 












TROUTVILLE CHICKS 
TROUTVILLE BALANCED BREEDING PRODUCES THE BEST CHICKS 
Heavy Layers of Large Eggs © Fast Growing and Well Feathered Broilers 
Hampshires © Barred Rocks © White Rocks 
Large English Type White Leghorns 


Chicks that Live and Grow—Guarantee covers Complete Satisfaction First Two Weeks. 
BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW—FOR NEXT SPRING—WRITE FOR PRICES. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. TROUTVILLE, VA. 


Colonial FALL Chicks "°OM?rsFaus | 


LOW PR 
WD 


For 15 years MORE people have bought Colonial Chicks than any other kind! 
Colonial SAVES YOU MONEY on TOPMOST quality. Rapid feathering 
strains for broilers. R.O.P. Sired Chicks for layers, U. S. Approved, Pullorum 
Tested. Purebreds. Hybrids. SEXED, if desired. CATALOG FREE, 


OLONIAL POULTRY FARMS (,.2:0si fiacehery) Cullman, Ala. ; Sweetwater, Tex. 


CHICKS 730 DaySTeial 
gros or rus fs breed, No need to ah tks chancess 
sant tae ag 


ed. y 
bigsd Rig jlgcoonts on earl: ders. Chick Manuel FREE. 
i STATE HATCHERY. Box 855. BUTLER. MO. 



















A Ma 


The chick advertisers in this publi- 
cation are reliable. You can safely 
patronize them. 











ge BOOTH CHICKS 


*Yerll WT 





WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
SELECT POLLETS—CHOICE GRADE AAA 


For — EGGS and a PROFITS get 
our mis, menee wetting breed Ph peas one of 
America’s finest poultry bree me n 
SEXED ititutions. $1 per 100 books rder.$ 40 

100 


Straight 
Run and 





CHICKS REE CATA 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 813-E, Clinton, Mo. 
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CARS.-VA. EDITION 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS 





13c a word 
Circulation 226,742 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—10c a word; 
Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word; 





circulation 196,196 
circulation 147,044 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N,. C, 





45c a word 


Circulation 950,224 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word; circulation 190,017 
Texas Edition—10c a word; circulation 190,225 





FARMS FOR SALE 


Let us convert your real estate holdings into cash and 
interest bearing paper Auction Sales bring the high 
dollar and quickest results. Sales conducted anywhere. 
Oxer thirty years experience. Write D. Newsom, 
Raleigh. North Carolnia 

Farm Wanted—200 to 300 acres, good land, good 
water, some timber, in Piedmont section of Virginia or 
North Carolina. House early style and original sound 
construction desired. Describe fully. Route 2, Box 
314, Alexandria, Va. 

Strout’s Farm Catalog—Bigger than ever! 132 pages, 
1,263 bargains in 25 states from Maine to Florida, west 
to California and Oregon. Rock-bottom prices. Free. 
Strout Realty, 255-YS 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Free catalog, farm bargains, 7 Midwest States. Many 
fully equipped, Many pictures. * Special service to those 
who state requirements and payment plan. United Farm 
Agency, 491-FP Arcade Bldg., 1, St. Louis, Mo. 

To sell farms or saw timber or get long term farm 
loans at 4% interest write Box 1411, Raleigh, Cc. 

Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City. Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Tomato Plants—Certified Master Marglobe, Charleston 
Wakefield; Flat Dutch Cabbage. Delivered—300, $1.00; 
































500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. Bell Pepper Plants aielive red— 
100, 45¢; 300, $1.20; 500, $1.50; 1,000, Collard 
Plants, Cabbage heading, True Georgia, | sewed Glazed, 
delivered—300, 7T5e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Jamison 
Plant Farm, Ridgeville, & & 





Millions open field grown vegetable plants ready for 


summer setting. Cabbage: Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Savoy, White Cabbage Col- 
lard—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Ex- 
press, $2.50 per 1,000. Good plants and moss packed. 


Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Set our open field grown Cabbage and Collard aaa 
for your Victory Gardens; now ready. Cabbage: Savoy, 
Flat Dutch and Waketields. Cabbage Collard—300, $1.25; 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per 
1,000 Moss packed and quick service. Victory Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va. 

Millions field grown Cabbage and Collard Plants for 
fall gardens — Cabbage: Wakefields, Flat Duteh and 
Savoy. Cabbage Collards—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. Express, $2.50 per 1,000. Moss packed 
and good plants. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 

















~ Million hardy plants ready for summer setting. Cab- 
bage: Flat Dutch, Wakefields, and Savoy. Cabb 
Collard Plants—300, 1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3 
postpaid. Express, $2.50 per 1,000. Quick service. 
Ideal Plant rt Franklin, Va 

Millions Vegetable Plants — Weeding Collards. and 
Cabbage. Wakefield and Flat Dutch—500, $1.50; 1,000, 


$2.50 prepaid. 5,000, $10.00 express. Walter Burgess 
Co., Franklin, Virginia. = 

Cabbage and Collard Plants, leading varieties—300, 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,006 $2.25 postpaid. Tomato 
Plants—100, 50c. Drake Plant Co., 
Franklin, Virginia. os 

Nice Cabbage Plants, Wakefield and Flat Dutch; 
Heading Collard Plants—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 pre- 
paid. 5,000, $10.00 express. Evergreen Plant Farm, 
Courtland, Virginia. 


NURSERY STOCK 





Prompt shipment. 











Grow -Your Own Fruit by planting Early Bearing® 


Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and Berry Plants offered by 
Virginia’s largest growers. Write for New Low Price 
Catalogue, listing extensive line of Fruits and Orna- 
mentals. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 

Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pears, plums, 
cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. Catalog free. Tennes- 
see Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Peach, Apple, Plum and Pear Trees for sale at whole- 
sale prices. No orders for less than one hundred trees 
accepted. Write for prices. Farmers Wholesale Nurs- 
erv, Smithville, Tennessee. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Smali fruits, orna 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries 
Ine.. MeMinnville. Tenn. 

Fruits, Nuts, Roses, Shrubs and Ornamentals; Gen- 
eral assortment of plants. Write today for free catalog, 




















illustrated {in beautiful colors. Breedlove Nurseries, 
Tyler, Texas. 

World’s largest growers early bearing papershell 
Pecan Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan 
Company. Lumberton, Mississippi. 

Flowers 

Emperior Daffodils, Poeticus Narcissus, California 

Viglets, $2.00 hundred. George Penland, Ellijay, Ga. 





Cactus Catalog and Cultural Guide, 25¢. Fitzpatrick’s . 
Cactus, Edinburg, Texas. 


SEEDS 


Coker Strains Fulgrain and Victorgrain Oats, Red- 
hart and Hardired Wheat, Abruzzi Rye, Awnless Barley, 
Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch. Recleaned, quality 
seeds. Farmers Feed & Seed Co., Chesterfield, 


For best quality and prices, write or see us for sour 
supply of field and garden seeds. Scott Seed Company, 
Greensboro. North Carolina. 


Turnip, Onion Seed—Price List. 
South Carolina, 











New Crop Cabbage, 


Roy Burgess, Liberty, § 





Clover 
Crimson Clover, $16.50 we ae pounds f.0.b. Stegall 





and Co., Inc., Marshville, 
Collards 
Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed — 2 ounces, 


50c; 5 ounces, $1.00; pound, $2.75 postpaid. E. Morris 


& Son, Maxton, North Carolina. 


Grass 


For Sale—Italian Rye Grass, $10.00 per hundred f.o.b. 
Princeton, N. C. Gurley Milling Company, Princeton, 
North Carolina. 

Tet Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs. honey. syrup, or farm 
land, Try ap ad ip our next issue 














Kudzu 


Farmers, Cattlemen, Dairymen, grow kudzu. Pro- 
duces up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed 
every year, no crop failures. One planting last life- 
time. No pests, easily eradicated. No cultivation after 
first year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
Qualifies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. 
Write for ‘Facts About Kudzu’ and prices on choicest 
2-3 year crowns. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 


Lespedeza 


Extra No. 1 Kobe, $16.00 per 100 pounds f.o.b., Kobe 
and Korean mixed about half and half, $11.00, Scarified 
Sericea, $27.50, Common, $32.50, No. 2 Common mixed 
(for processing) the best of all pasture mixtures, $10.00. 
Considering the present crop outlook it will certainly 
prove profitable to buy your lespedeza seed now for the 
coming season. Have some Kobe in Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and Amory, Miss., at same price. Stegall and Co., Inc., 
Marshville, North Carolina. 








If you are going to need Common Lespedeza Seed for 
the next crop, by all means buy them Now. Considering 
the present crop outlook, prices will be much higher, 
if available at any price. Have limited amount at $32.50 
per 100 pounds—immediate instructions. Stegall and 
Co., Inc., Marshville, North Carolin 








Rye 


Ask for prices Seed Wheat, Oats, Barley, Abruzzi Rye. 


Stegall and Co., Ine., Marshville, North Carolina. 





Recleaned Abruzzi Rye, $2.10 per bushel. Waynes- 


boro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Virginia 


" Vetch 


Hairy Vetch, $14.50 per ag pounds f.o.b. Stegall and 
Co., Ine., Marshville, N. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved—Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order? Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks; 8S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Australorps; Minoreas, Andalusians; Anconas; Brahmas; 
Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; also Hybrids; Sexed 
Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels; reasonable prices, 95% 
sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices, Free Catalog, 
also new Free book on Poultry Management and 14 day 
protection guarantee. Place orders early and be sure of 
delivery on dates you desire. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 

Buy Davis Chicks. ‘‘AAA*’ quality good chicks for 
immediate delivery. Barred, White Rocks, $12.95—100; 
Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $12.95. S. C. White, Buff, 
Brown Leghorns; Anconas, $11.95—100; Pullets, $21.95. 
““AA’’ grade chicks 1%c per chick less. Bargain lots— 
Heavy Breeds, $9.95; all Light Breeds, $8.95; Heavy 
Mixed (no sex guarantee), $9.45. Special lot for fryers, 
$6.95. $1.00 per 100 books order, balance C.0.D. We 
pay postage, guarantee 100% live delivery. Write for 
catalog and free book, ‘‘One Dozen Ways to Cut Costs.’’ 
Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 

See more profits with Seymour Chicks at these prices 
for immediate delivery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks; 
Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $12.95—100; Pullets, 
$15.95; Cockerels, $12.95. English White Leghorns, 
Anconas, $12.45—100; Pullets, $21.95; Cockerels, $4.75. 
AA grade chicks slightly less. Bargain Lots — Heavy 
Mixed, $9.95; Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee), $9.75. 
Assorted Light Breeds, $8.95. $1.00 per 100 books 
order, balance C.0.D. We pay postage, guarantee 100% 
live delivery. Write for catalog. Seymour Hatchery, 
Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 

Dubois Chicks—Order direct for immediate delivery. 
Barred, White, Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, 
$12.95—100; Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $12.95. Big 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, $12. 45 — 100; 
Pullets, $21.95; Cockerels, $4.75. ‘‘AA’’ grade chicks 
1%c per chick less. Heavy Mixed, $9.95; Assorted Light 
Breeds, $8.95; Seconds (no sex or breed guarantee), 
$4.45. $1.00 per 100 books order, balance C.0.D. We 
pay postage, guarantee 100% live delivery. Write for 
catalog. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. i 

Stouffer’s Chicks—U. 8S. Approved, Bloodtested flocks. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $10.95. Pullets, 
$21.95. White, Barred, Buff Rocks, Reds; Wyandottes ; 
Orpingtons, $11.95. Pullets, $15.95. Cockerels, $12.95. 
Austra-Whites, $13.95. Pullets, $24.95. N. H. Reds, 
$13.95. Pullets, $17.95. Cockerels, AAA Mat- 
ings 2e chick higher. AAAA R.O-P. 
higher. Get complete prices. Heavy — $8.95. 
Light Assorted $6.95. Leghorn Cockerels $2.95. 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois 

Save money on Carney Chicks. Order direct for im- 
mediate delivery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks; Reds; 
White Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $12.95 — 100; Pullets, 
$15.95; Cockerels, $12.95. English White, Brown Leg- 
horns, $12.95 — 100; Pullets, $23.00; Cockerels, $4.95. 
AA grade chicks slightly less. Heavy Mixed (no sex 
guarantee), $9.95. $1.00 per 100 books order, balance 

. We pay postage, guarantee 100% live delivery. 
Write for illustrated catalog. Carney Hatchery, Box 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 





























Order Salem Chicks Now. ‘‘AAA’’ Quality Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks; Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, $12.95—100; 
Pullets, $15.95—100; Cockerels, $12.95—100. White or 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11.95—100; Pullets, $21.95 
—100;: Cockerels, $4.45—100. ‘‘AA’’ Quality Chicks 1%e 
per chick less. 100% alive delivery. Raise an extra 
brood for extra profits. Order today. Salem Hatchery, 
Rox 21.’ Salem, Indiana. 

Atz’s Famous Chix—Need no Introduction—It’s been 
Atz’s Famous Chix since 1918. Thousands of chix 
hatching twice weekly of all popular varieties. We 
specialize in Day Old Pullets and Cockerels. We guar- 
antee you 100% Alive Delivery, prepaid. Write for our 
Free Illustrated Circular and Prices. Atz’s Mammoth 
Hatcheries, Dept. 6, Huntingburg, Indiana. 

Greensburg ‘‘Strain-blended’’ Chicks. ‘‘AAA’’ Quality 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Orpingtons; Reds, $12.95 
—100; Pullets, $15.95 — 100; Cockerels, $12.45 — 100 
White or Brown Leghorns, $11.95—100; Pullets, $21.95 
—100; Cockerels, $4.45—100. ‘‘AA‘’ quality 1%e less 
per chick. Livability guarantee, Order from ad. Greens- 
burg ee Box 28-C, Greensburg, Indiana. 

U. 8. Approved Pullorum Tested Big English Type 
White Leghorns, $7.75 per 100; Sexed Pullets, $12.90; 
Started Pullets, $19.50 up. Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Reds, $9.00 collect. Free catalog. White Chickery 
Schell City, Missourt. 

Twenty-five years producing large boned, quick feath- 
ering AAAA White Rock Chicks. $12.50 per 100; $120.00 
per 1,000. Also Hybrids. Moser Hatchery, Box D, 
Versailles. Missouri. 

















Baby Chicks 


Conrad Chicks save money—earn more profits. For 
immediate delivery Barred, White Rocks; Reds; White 
Wyandottes, $12.95 — 100; Pullets, $15 95; Cockerels, 
$12 English White Leghorns, $12.9: 5—100; Pullets, 
$21 95; Cockerels, $4.95. ‘‘AA’’ grade chicks at slightly 
lower prices. Heavy Mixed, $9.95. $1.00 per 100 books 
your order, balance C.0.D. We pay postage, guarantee 
100% live delivery. Write for catalog and free book on 
cutting costs. Conrad’s Jackson County Hatchery, Box 
16, Seymour, Indiana. 

Let ‘“‘Chicks of Distinction’’ from U. 8. - Indiana Ap- 
proved, Pullorum-Tested flocks help you produce more 
meat and eggs—make real profits. Save time with these 
big husky, better bred, high producing chicks that live. 
grow fast, mature early. Free new book on Poultry 
Management helps you raise better pullets or broilers. 
Write for book and new catalog. MHeizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, Dept. 18, New Albany, Ind. 

Griffith's Silver Mating Chicks, Immediate-future de- 
livery. Bred 25 years to make extra profitable layers. 
Quick maturing fryers. Postpaid with cash. $1.00 per 
100 deposit balance C.O.D. plus postage. $11.45 per 
100. Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons; Austra-Whites; Leg-Rox. Free Catalog. Griffith's 
Hatchery, Box 604, Fulton, Missouri. 

Riverside U. 8S. Approved and Pullorum Tested Chicks 
from some of the best strains in America; Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns and all popu- 
lar breeds. Year Round chick service. Prompt ship- 
ments Reasonable prices. Free catalog. Riverside 
Hatchery Box 105-C, Knoxville. Tenn. 

Hatches Year Around—Six Million Sunshine Chicks 
Annually for broilers, layers. Purebreeds. Crossbreeds. 
Priced right. Catalog free. Sunshine Hatcheries, Cory- 
don. Indiana 

U. §S. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 17 
breeds, including Danish * Brown Leghorns. Hatching 
every week in the year. Jones Hatchery. Gallatin, Tenn 


Poultry Breeds 


Champion Leghorns—The South's largest and lead- 
ing U. 8S. R.O.P. Certified Breeding Farm. Every male 
of the 1,800 on our farm is U. S8.-N. C. R.O.P. Pedi 
greed from dams 225 to 314 eggs in our regular matings 
We pedigreed more than five thousand chicks 1944 to 
use in our breeding Write now for our free catalog, 
price and mating list. Champion Poultry Farm, Cham 
pion, North Carotina. 


Turkeys 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free, telling about the 
wonderful new Narragansett Turkeys. so easy to raise, 
that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how and when 
you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, sleep 
and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, from the day 
they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results, all over 
the country. This interesting pamphlet of instructive 
‘‘turkey talk’’ is free to farmers. Burns W. Beall, R-8, 
Cave City, Kentucky. 


Raise Turkeys the new way. Write for free informa 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 
own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute. 
Dept. 5. Columbus, Kansas. 



































Miscellaneous Poultry 


Bantams. Waterfow). 
Bettendorf. Towa 


Pheasants, 
John Hass. 


Peafowl, Swans, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. 


LIVESTOCK 


Swine 


World's Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned. Boars, Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, $6.00; 
Ten pounds bulk, $11.00. postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
ae information on request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, 
ndiana. 


May Bred Gilts by America, famous $1,000.000 Spotted 
Poland China Boar. Boars, gilts, pigs, all ages. Reg- 
istered, cholera immunized, bacterin treated. Can fur- 
met unrelated animals. Sloan Farms, Marion, S. C. 

jrite us today if interested in registered Durocs, 
Pa. bloodlines, medium type, Mississippi's Big- 
gest and Finest Duroc Herd. Hickory Acres Farm, J 
M. Savery, Owner, Tupelo, Mississippi 

Registered Durocs—Compact medium type, fast grow- 
ing. Bred Gilt Sale August 17. Catalogue Free. Middle 
Tennessee Duroe Breeders Association, Clarksville, 
Tennessee. 

















Cattle 


Braford Bulls, $125.00. Second cross from Regis- 
tered Hereford Cows and Registered Guzerat Brahman 





Bulls. Blue Bonnet Farm, Jefferson, Texas. 
Registered Hereford Cattle—Heifers and Bulls. Steers 
in fitting for F.F.A. and 4-H Club chows. Condition 


good. Sloan Farms, Marion, S. C. 


Twenty Registered, young Angus Cows, calves at 
side; 80 pure bred Hereford Heifers. W. Hundley 
Boydton, Virginia. . 


Miscellaneous Livestock 


America’s Leading Livestock Journal. Send $1.06 
year’s subscription. Three years for $2.00. Breeder's 
Gazette, Box PR-4, Spencer, Indiana. 

Karakul Fur Sheep Industry. Registered Karakuls 
supplied by James Yoakam, National Distributor, Pasa- 
dena, California. 














Hampshire Sheep—Registered ewes and rams. Write 
for circular. Wakefield Farm, Earlysville, Virginia. 


~ Hampshire Rams, one and two year old. Good “quality 
and good breeding. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va 

~ Corriedale Sheep — 300 Rams, Ewes. Wiese circular. 
Reasonable. Robert Stone, Chariton, Iowa, 


Dogs 
, Border Collies, Shepherds, Airedales, Terriers. White 
Collies—Reasonable. Edmond Stone, Chariton, Iowa. 


Saint Bernards and New Foundlands — Protection, 
work, fun. Midway, Columbia 39, S. C. 


Rabbits 


Raise Chin-Chin, the Big Money-making Rabbit. 
Ideal business for anybody, anywhere. Free Booklet 
shows amazing profits from investment of only $65. 
Willow Farm, R12, Sellersville, Penna. 


Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. 























Wool, $10.00 


pound. Plenty markets. Cash income. Future prospects 
Ohio. Particulars free. White’s Rabbitry, Marion, 





Rabbits Wanted. Write C. Van Wyatt’s Rabbitry, 
Route 5, Salisbury, North Carolina. 


Standard Rabbit aren Milton, Pa. 
$1.00: sample, Dim 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Don't feed sparrows. 
catch thousands. 
8. Indiana 





Three sears 








Make your own trap that will 
Write for details. Roy Vail, Howe 





Agents—Salesmen 
Sell Christmas Cards. Make easy money showing gor- 
seous Christmas, De Luxe, Religious, Birthday assort- 
ments, Stationery. Over 100 quick sellers. Special offer 
Write today for $1 Christmas box assortment on ap- 
proval. Hedenkamp & Co., 343 Broadway, Dept. PFA, 
New York 13. 

Look Here! Wanted — Men and Women to start in 
business on our capital. Sell some 200 farm-home Prod- 
ucts. Thousands our Dealers now make quick sales, big 
profits. For particulars write Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
H-192-PGF, Richmond, Virginia. 

Magic Cleaner and laundry soap deal. 
firecracker. Big Profits! Sample free. 
Irving Park, Chicago. 








Hotter than a 
Bepco, 5007 





Farm Machinery and Supplies 


Universal Tools—Dandy 8*piece set: 
Waterpump Pliers, Master-Ratchet Pipewrench, Needle- 
nose Pliers, Crescent Wrench, Diagonal Cutters, Claw 
or Pein Hammer, Plastic Screwdriver—$14.85. ‘‘Im- 
mediate Shipment.’’ Overnight by Air to Anywhere— 
USA. Remit with order. Price List and Order Blank 
Free Mail Now! Universal Tool Company, 1527 Grand 
PGF, Kansas City, Missouri. If it’s Tools: Remember— 
We have it, Can Get it or it isn’t Made. 


Magic Electric Welder, 110 Volt AC-DC — welds, 
brazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy to use; full diree- 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and metallic are 
attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95— 
used by the navy. Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder 
Mfg. Co., 241 CP Canal St.. New York City. 


Lite-Nin’ Electric Butter Churn saves time and work. 
It is complete with enclosed air cooled motor, 3 gallon 
glass container. hard wood lid and dasher. The price is 
only $16.95. Send your order or request for literature 
Vent-A-Hood Company. Dallas. Texas. 


Burning weeds, brush, pear? Use a ‘“Texas.’’ Long 
hot flame; kerosene or gasoline; 160-pound gauge, $18.75 
with 2-foet hose; $17.00 with straight pipe, f.o.b. Pear- 
sall. Direct or through dealers. Catalogue Texas 
Pear Burner Co.. Pearsall, Texas. 


Ceetee Pliers, 














Durocs Since 1912—Medium type, National Champ 
Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling pigs, 
unrelated. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Shorter leg, broader back Black Poland Chinas — Reg- 
istered. W. Bryan Powell, Williston, South Carolina. 








Registered O.1.C. Swine—Pigs and Breeding Stock. 
Unrelated pairs. Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, N. C. 





Hereford Hogs. Expressed C.0.D. Bred Gilts, Boars, 
Pigs. Circular. Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, II}. 

Registered, black, medium type Poland China Pigs. 
Blocky built. KE. Barner, Bluff City, Tenn. 


Full blooded registered Essex Pigs for sale. 
Cooper, Autryville, N North Carolina. 











L. M. 





~~ Registered Essex x Pigs. J. Sherman Autry, Autryville, 
North Carolina. 





Cattle 


Registered Herefords for Sale—Breeding Lines: Mis- 
chief Mixer 13th, Prince Domino-Beau Aster cross, Reg- 
istered young bulls. heifers and springers. None better 
bred. Also feeder steers and heifers. Located two 
miles north of Cheraw, 8. C. on U. S. Highway No. 1; 
Elwood Wilks, Hersdman—J. C. Terrell. 

Virginia Holstein Club Sale — Orange, Virginia, 
October 11, 1945—75 Top Registered Holsteins. Fresh 
Cows, Springers, Bred Heifers; a few Young Bulls. T. 
B. and Bangs Free. High production records, founda- 
tion animals. For catalogue—Frank Walker, Orange, 
Virginia, Sales Manager. 

Combined Bull Halter and Controller. 








Makes any 


bull safe. Turn him out with complete safety. Stops 
fence jumpers. Money-back guarantee. Write for cir- 
eular. Russell Mfg. Company, Dept. 17, Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 





Ten Yearling, six 2-year-old purebred Herefords, un- 
registered. Out of cows that have bloodline ,from most 
famous breeds. L. B. Baskett, Eminence, Ky. 

Choice Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. Shawnee Dairy 
Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 











New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big free 1945 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa 
(formerly Roone, Iowa). oe 

Tractors reconditioned. Many makes at lowest prices. 
Parts new and used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
1945 Catalog. Used Tractor and Parts Co., LaCrosse. 
Wisconsin, Dept. D. 

Having Car Trouble? New, Used, guaranteed auto, 
truck parts save money. Transmission specialists. De- 
scribe needs; immediate reply. Victory, 2439%5 Gunnl- 
son, Chicago 25 

Harvest your Soy Beans with a Little Giant or Biloxi 
Special Harvester. Write for prices and desc riptive liter- 
ature. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., La Grange, N. C. 

New Kohler Plants. Rebuilt Delcos. Republic Elee- 
tric Company, Davenport, Iowa. Parts Manufacturers. 
Send for Catalog. 

Stock Tanks—Write G. M. Davis & Son, 900 Laurel 
Street, Palatka, Fla., for Catalogue No. 11. 


Help Wanted 


Wanted—Farm family with wife or daughter a good 
cook. Good truck farm, ¢ pay. Farm within one 
mile of Durham. Write giving pestievlars of family: and 
references. Box 1692, Durham, N 


Help Wanted—Female 


Wanted White Housekeeper for couple. Write Mrs. 
Brown, Box 801, Southport, North Carolina. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Farm Manager, for Southern Maryland farm, 28 miles 
from Washington. Must be experienced with livestock 
and poultry. Farm has all necessary equipment. Good 
housing and work conditions and excellent future for 
right man, Give details and salary wanted in first letter 
Box 2581, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Classified Ads 


Patents—Inventions 


Inventors: Learn now—without obligation how to pro- 
tect and sell your invention. Secure Free ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ form with instructions for making disclosure 
and establishing date of your invention—and new Free 
Book ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor,”’ containing com- 
plete information about patent procedure and how to sell 
inventions; giving illustrations of many successful in- 
ventions. over 150 basic mechanical movements Delay 
may be costly. For prompt confidential service—write 
today to—C larence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Reg- 
istered seh Attorneys, 527-G Adams Building, Wash- 
ington 








Inventors—Take prompt steps to protect your inven- 
tion. Delays are dangerous. Get new Free Book, ‘‘Pro- 
tect, Finance and Sell Your Invention,’’ and ‘‘Invention 





tecord’’ form. Preliminary information Free. Reason- 
able fees. Conscientious counsel. Easy payment plan. 
Learn how to protect and sell your invention. Write us 
today MecMorrow & Berman, Patent Attorneys, 1071 
Atlantie Building. Washington 4, D. C. 

Inventors: Have you a sound, practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so write Institute of 
American Inventors, 1926 Eye Street, Washington, 
& dD. < 





Patent Protection—Information and Invention Record 
Free Randolph & Beavers. 382 Columbian Building 
Washington, D 





Photo Finishing 


Discriminating Camera Fans! Any 8 Exposure Roll 
developed and printed, including a 5x7 panelled Ray- 
craft (exclusive with Ray’s) Enlargement, or 2 Raytone 
Prints of each good negative, 25ce. Leaders since 1920 
Enclose this ad for Free Booklet, ‘‘How to Take Good 
Pictures."" Ray’s Photo Service, 31-F Ray Building, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Choice Film Offer — Roll developed, 8 beautiful en- 
larged prints (deckled if desired); or 16 brilliant 
‘Lifetime’’ prints; or 8 sparkling prints plus 2 fade- 
proof enlargements. Pre-war quality and price — 25c. 
Fast service. Quality guaranteed. Free mailers. May 
Studios, Dept. 11, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25¢ (coin) and 
trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, develope? 
negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2—4” x6” enlarge- 
ments. Complete price list and mailing bag sent out 
with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop. Dept. P. Panama 
City, Florida. 

Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 
of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior Quality since 1898. Moen Photo 
Service, 426 Moen Bldg.. LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

One 7 service. Eight exposure roll developed and 
printed, 25¢. 25 reprints, $1.00; 50 reprints, $1.50. 
Three 5x7 - enlargements, 50e. Three 8x10 enlargements, 
$1.00. Free enlargement coupons with every order. 
Phe toshop, PF3, Sweetwater, Texas. 

Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure roll or 
negatives—25e (Trial offer) Quick service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Glamotone—For beautiful, glamorous, lifelike quality 
pictures! Rolls developed, lovely Glamotone Prints. ’ 
Reprints 3c. Instant service! Humphrey's, 164 Baker. 
Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative 25c. 
“Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service, 
tox 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 

63e Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Box 
37-H, Utica, New York. 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios. Box 1223- P. 
Dallas. Texas. 

Introductory Offer—Six enlargements from your favor- 
ite negative, 25c. Skyland Studios, Box 411. Dept EF 
Asheville. North Carolina 






































Treating Tobacco 
Beds 


(THE USDA is greatly pleased with 

results from 1944-45 experiments 
in treating tobacco beds with 1 
pound of urea and % pound of cal- 
cium cyanamid for each square foot 
of tobacco bed, stirred into the upper 
4 inches of soil between Sept. 1 and 
Nov. 1. “Where this was done,” says 
an official report, “the experiment- 
ers the following spring obtained 
good weed control, control of the 
root knot, and an average of 21 good 
transplants per square foot,” and 
continues: 

When either of these two chemicals was 
used alone, the experimenters got only 13 to 
15 transplants to the square foot. Both did 
best on light sandy soils in the Coastal Plain 
area of eastern North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. At present no chemical 
treatment can be unqualifiedly recommended 
for use in heavy soils... . The new chemical 
method promises to enable a grower to use a 
desirable site year after year. Urea and cal- 
cium cyanamid are common and cheap, and 
may usually be obtained from farm supply 
dealers 
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When Pullets are WORMED 


This Can be the PAY-OFF! 





Selt-aciox’ capsules’ 
ONE-TWO PUNCH 





= 


KNOCKS OUT 
WORMS 


Worms poison pullets . . . cause slow 
starvation ... wreck laying power. That’s 
why plenty of winter eggs can be the 
pay-off when good, well-fed pullets are 
wormed. So worm yours mow before 
they’re housed for laying. 












Both treatments contain an accurate 
worm killing dosage. Both work sep- 
arately and without interference from the 
other. That’s why large round and cecum 





FOR BETTER 
STANDS... 
GRAZING... 


YIELDS... 
TREAT SEED OATS 


WITH 
New Improved 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Generally gives you better germina- 
aien, better st less seedling 
disease and smut, more winter graz- 
pr, Le better yields of quality oats 
at harvest. Use same equipment that 
ou use for cotton to treat oats, 
arley and wheat. Costs little. See 
your dealer or seed treater. Du Pont 





Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints, 
3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
nooga, Tennessee. 


~ Reprints 3e each, any number, minimum order 25c. 
Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


25e; Reprints, 
United Film Service, Chatta- 








Schools and Instructions 


‘How to Break and Train Horses’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship. 
Dept. 37, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Girls to Learn Beauty Culture—You have an oppor- 
tunity to earn while you learn. Fully accredited. Posi- 
tions quaramteed Charles Beauty School, Portsmouth, 

irs gin a 

Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

_Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept, F-7, Chicago. 














Services and Supplies 
Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Kill Weeds With Fire! Aeroil torches destroy para- 
Sites, split rocks, has 99 uses. Burns kerosene. Four 
gallon tank, burner and hose $20, express collect. Sine 
Equipment, 16A, Quakertown, Pa 








Easy to Kill Worms with our New Superior Pheno- 
thiazine Drench Powder. Make your own drench— 
cconomical. Write Dept. G, Greever’s, Inc., Chilhowie, 

rginia. 





Tobacco Stems For Sale—Tobacco Stems $5. a per ton 
°.O.B. our factory; $7.00 per ton F.O.B. rs. The 
Durham, N. C. 
Printed Personal Stationery—100 Envelopes and 100 
Sheets of Paper—$1.25. Henry Pierson, Brevard, N. C. 
Mica on your land? Write George M. Bowman, Min- 
erals, Elk Park, N. C. 


Wanted to Buy 


We buy all new feathers, duck and goose especially. 
Also feather beds. N. Deitch, Fruit Trade Bldg., Phila- 
lelphia. Pa. 

Wanted—Geese and Goslings. 
land, North Carolina, 


RELIABILITY 
IS THE WATCHWORD! 


In admitting advertisers to the use of our 
columns, the greatest care is exercised to see 
that only reliable advertisers are admitted. 
We believe that with the exception of an 
occasional “slip” we are successful in keep- 
ing undesirable advertisers out of our paper. 
The purpose of our vigilance is of course the 
Protection of our subscribers. 

Sey from Progressive Farmer advertisers 

get a square 


Venabie Tobacco Co., Inc., 














C. A. Lawrence, Falk- 











. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


GU PONT 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A Treatment for Every Major Crop 


And worm them with Pratts 
Action” 
knocks out large round and cecum worms 
with a powerful one-two punch. 

Each “Split-Action” capsule treats the 
bird for worms not once . . . but ¢wice! 
Through their patented “Split-Actions”’ 
the first treatment is released at once. 
Then, hours later — after the first treat- 
ment has completed its work . . . a second 


“Split- 
Capsules, the treatment that 


worms really go when you hit them with 


“Split-Action’s”’ one-two punch. 

So for accurate worming . . . worming 
that’s better by two treatments to one... 
at one low cost ... insist on Pratts “Split- 
Action” Capsules. See your dealer today. 
If he cannot supply — use coupon to or- 
der direct. And give your flock a chance 
to really lay. 


treatment is released. 















pratts WORM CAPSULES RCM Memes 





ee a 
THE PRATT FOOD CO. 
_— NK-96, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
I enclose amount specified for size 
aan quantity < **Split-Action’’ Capsules 
checked belo 
Birds over 
8 weeks. Use weeks. Use Chick 
Adult Size and Pullet Size 


jg Laan 


Birds 10 to 18 
(patented) 


No. of 
Capsules 


oO 
Ss. 4 O 3.78 
Oo 


(contain phenothiazine) 1000 o 10 6.50 

















Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 


save money by it. 








125 HEREFORD 
CATTLE AT AUCTION 


Saturday, August 11 at 1 P.M. 


GILMORE FARMS 
Siler City, N. C. 


This will be a double dispersal sale of the 
Gilmore Farm’s and L. C. Derrick herds of 
Hereford cattle. Every animal in both 
herds will be sold to the highest bidder. 

35 cows with calves at foot and rebred. 

26 bred cows and heifers. 

20 open heifers. 

6 yearling bulls. 

4 proven herd sires. 

50 grade Hereford cattle including cows, 

eifers and J-H steer prospects. 

Letston Blanchard 2d No. 3351770 is chief 
herd sire. He was champion bull at N. C. 
Hereford Breeder’s sale two years ago. 
There will be heifers and cows bred to this 
bull as well as calves and yearlings sired by 
him. . He also sells. This will be an oppor- 
tunity to buy richly bred Herefords at rea- 
sonable prices. The cattle will sell right off 
the pastures and should do well for their 
new owners. These herds have been closely 
culled for many years. 


For further information or catalogue write 
Ward Snarr—Siler City, N. C. 
or 
Howard W. Gamble—Durham, 
North Carolina 
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Raise Big Spring Feed Crops 


and 


Program. 


get full benefit of the Government Soil Conservation 
‘* As surely as the sun shines’’ you can increase your yield per acre 
and double your past average in a few years, by sowing Vetch, 


Austrian Peas, etc., with your Oats with the 


Cole 3 Row Grain Drill 












Sows 


rately Wheat, 


Oats, 


Peas, Beans, Vetch 


Cole’s One Horse Drills save % of the time required to break 
the land with one-horse plows, and sow broadcast or 
with the eostly two horse-drills. Just one trip to éach 
cotton middle with the Coie does the whole job. 
Adjustable to suit width of rows, the Cole Open 
Furrow Drill is the best Insurance 
against winter freezing. Mr. W. R. 
Boyd of Mecklenburg Co., says, “T 
sowed 4 acres of Oats with my Cole 
Open Furrow Drill, and threshed 


accu. 


etc. Also, 


etc. either alone out 84 bushels per acre, This was a 
or mixed very good yleld after this unusual 
with Grain. hard winter. Letters from other 


Furnished with Disc 
or Plow Openers, 
with or without 
Fertilizer Attach- 


ment. 






Good Farmers sent on request. 


Write for Free Cireulars telling how to Save Laber, 
Enrich yeur Sell, and Increase your Yields. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box B, Charlotte 4, N.C. 





——— — — Eee 
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Mr. Lord Talks of England, Youth, and Recreation 


month’s issue so small, I turn over this page 
this month f Mr. Lord for further comments 
on England as he saw it—and for his discussion of 
youth and recreation. 
The time has certainly come when something 
must be done to provide more recreation in rural 
homes and rural areas. In an- 
nouncing the poll by the Institute 
of Student Opinion which Mr. 
Lord refers to, M. R. Robinson 
said: 


Benes of paper rationing making this 


“Young people in sinall towns 
and rural communities are most 
discontented. These areas must 
wake up if they are interested 
in keeping their young people 
as citizens of the community. 

For example, in one small town every student we 
interviewed complained about the lack of recrea- 
tion facilities in the community. Distressed by 
boredom, they said they wanted to ‘check out’.” 
One country preacher near us is now proposing 
that his church provide not only a well equipped 
recreation room for young people but also grounds 


Dr. Poe, 


NO OTHER ACRES 


No other acres of the earth I know 
Save through one constant window day by day 
And season after season. I have seen the slow 
Bare beauty of fields, like folded hands that pray 
God’s blessing on the seed they shall receive 
When all the young insistencies of spring 
Str men once more to hope and to believe, 
Stir men once more to struggle and to sing, 
And seed is sown and nourished in these lands 
As a dark mother cherishes a child, 
And yielded graciously to men’s demands 
With quiet acquiescence. And these mild 
Strong hands of earth have freed my soul of fear 
And made me theirs. My place on earth is here. 
Jane Merchant, Knox County, Tenn. 
This closes our contest for a 
song to a place on earth. As 
get squared 
around a little amid the bushel of 
mail, we'll pick and print the best 
letter from a soldier. It looks as 
if our 60%day visit with the nobles 
and commoners of Britain has lost 
us a customer: 


soon as we 


You may cancel my subscription to your 
paper. I hope that man Lord remains in 
Britain. Americans are very hostile to smart alecs and “have 
the number” of British imperialists. I, too, write songs. A 
native of Arkansas, I am known as the Songbird of the Ozarks 
I have been around some in my 58 years and I think Country 
Voices are a big gyp. O. B. Snider, Boone County, Ark 
What has England to offer in the way of agriculture that we 
Americans don’t have more of? Why couldn’t some of our 
progressive ideas and ways be sent over to help the English? 
Mrs. F. H. W., Guadalupe County, Tex. 


Great Britain, England particularly, is adopt- 

ing our ideas of machine farming so fast it 
makes your head swim; and the result is not 

an unmixed good. If they had the same fierce heat 
and rain on their land that our South has, their over- 
plowing in this war would have wrecked a lot of soil; 
and, even as is, they must face the fact after the war, 
as we shall, that iron hands displace human hands 
and buman beings from country scenes and holdings. 
British farm problems differ in detail from ours, but 
fundamentally their problems and ours are the same, 
Every child under five and every expectant moth- 

er in Great Britain now rates and gets a pint of milk 
a day. Pork, poultry, and eggs are kept at so low 
a production level as to be almost unobtainable; 
but the greater portions of milk, greens, and whole- 
grain bread in the diet have sustained the Brit- 
ish people at a higher level of health with a markedly 
lower incidence of disease and death than at any 
time in their recorded history. So, all in all, there 
are things to be learned in Britain. We are glad, 
just the same, to be back home in our own large, 
untidy land. . . . Questions of manners and morals 
and of the future of cotton and of landlordism make 
their way to the top of this month’s great pile of mail: 
So Mr. Lord, you think farmers have too much of the Puri-~ 


yf Voices 


for baseball, basketball, 
tennis, ete., near the 
church. Certainly we must 
ask ourselves whether be- 
ing too strict has not 
x driven many a young per- 
son away from home... 
and also ask ourselves 
whether it is not better to 
give our young people 
more games and recreation under the wholesome in- 
fluence of home and church (even though we also 
accept some of the young people’s own ideas) rather 
than have these young people driven off to seek 
their recreatior under unwholesome and dangerous 
influences. 

I still think that it would be one of the finest 
of all things for the South if our too-pleasure-loving 
folks would broaden out and find a real answer to 
spiritual need by attending church and Sunday 
school .. . and if our too-strict and old-fashioned 
folks would also mellow up and enjoy all the pleas- 
ures which do not really injure us or other people— 
and encourage young people to enjoy these pleas- 
ures also. Certainly the Christ, who wrought His 
first miracle just to insure a good time for young 
people at a wedding party He was attending, was 
no long-faced killjoy. 

As someone has well said, “If more card-playing 
folks would start going to church, and if more 
church-going folks would 
start enjoying an inno- 
cent game of cards, it 
might be better for both.” 





J 
President and Editor. 


tan attitude? 1’l!l tell you why we are like that! We live so 
close to the beautiful things God has created we just can’t drift 
far away from Him. Mockingbirds singing, capering colts, the 
smell of fresh-turned earth—we would not trade these for every- 
thing the world has to offer. The movies may be educational 
but they seem a little rotten to me, what with most of the movie 
stars marrying, divorcing, smoking, dancing, drinking, and 
playing cards. If I want a good sandwich, I do not go to the 
garbage can to get it. Alma Fulp Register, Cook County, Ga. 











A TRIBUTE TO THE WATERMELON 

It seems to me that nothing that grows from the soil 
carries the charm of a watermelon. It is complete in itself, 
and ready to use. As you stick a knife into its green rind, 
you have the thrill of opening a prize package, and seldom 
does it disappoint you. Its rich goodness is the summer 
luxury of poor and rich all over Dixie, and its red heart a 
choice tidbit of young and old. You call in friends and 
neighbors and it becomes the center of such congeniality 
as no other single product can provide.—]. M. Eleazer. 


We skimp and save to send our daughters to college. They 
come home smoking cigarettes and saying mockingly, “Don’t 
be old-fashioned, Darling. All ladies smoke, even teachers.” I 
sometimes wonder if the so-called higher education pays. If 
1 were a schoo! trustee, I would refuse to hire a smoking woman 
teacher. What do our readers think? 

Mrs. R. O. R., Rockwall County, Tex. 


Teach dancing in the schools? Outrageous! Dancing de- 
stroys righteousness. Why can’t the people of America wake 
up to their lost condition? Mrs. R. K., North Carolina. 

It would be more to the point to teach the Bible instead, 
since it is so little taught or read now in our homes. 

Mrs. G. W. Barber, Shelby County, Tenn. 

I am dead against Miss M. M. Keating’s suggestion that 
rural school kids take dancing, as hard as shoes are to get, and it 
never leads to good. Mrs. Alma Barron, Perry County, Miss. 


Well, as the old saying goes, there are those 
who sin and enjoy it, and those who sin and do 
not enjoy it, and those who do not sin and do 
not enjoy it. We still say too many country people 


lose a lot of harmless pleasure—and edge their chil. 7 
dren off elsewhere in search of the same by building ~ 


up too-strict and old-fashioned a definition of sin, It = 


may make them feel good to imagine that compan- — 


ionship with mockingbirds and fresh-turned earth 
and so on makes them naturally superior and stain. 


less persons—which we doubt—but the oncoming ~ 


generations want to live and be like other people who 


are perfectly decent and useful but still manage to 


have a good, gay time in wholesome ways. 


With farms getting large~, the number of farm. 
ers and hands fewer, and with the rural South 


maintaining the highest birth rate in the nation, ~ 


it is natural and desirable that a certain number of the 
young leave home; but is that the only reason they 
leave? 

Figures released earJier this summer by the In- 
stitute of Student Opinion conducted by the Scholas- 


tic Magazine group reveals that of 53,777 high school — 


students polled, 65 per cent said that as soon as they 
were through school’ they planned to leave 
homes and home communities and go _ elsewhere, 
That was for the nation as a whole. For the whole 
South, an even higher proportion, 74 per cent, said 
they planned to get out; and from Southern farms 
or towns under 2,500, 79 per cent of the boys and 85 
per cent of the girls said they planned to leave. 


That is something to think about. We would like © 


to hear from the young about it. Is it that you think 
you cannot make a good living where you are? Or 
have a spacious, joyous life? Or what? 


Points for discharge should be awarded on the soldier’s 
military record and not on the “results” of his marital relation- 
ship. A soldier has to serve overseas 14 years to earn 36 points 
—as many as that is just given to the father of three children. 

They took our husbands and sweethearts first and now 
they’re releasing them last. When are we going to start our 
families? 
lies have so many chi'dren while others have none. They should 
know. After all—there is an age limit! Mrs. E. R., Kentucky. 


The British have tried to meet a like situation d 


by granting what they call “compassionate 
leave” to married soldiers, . .. Here is a letter 
of congratulation our reader-writers richly deserve: 


After a neighborhood party I thought I would appear busy 
and escape dishwashing. So I picked up a tattered copy of The 
Progressive Farmer and came upon Country Voices. I was 
deeply impressed with the beauty of the words, but more with 
the fact that each word meant something and was not there just 
for effect. As long as people feel about their land and life in 
that way and can express it in such ringing words, the agri- 
cultural enterprises of our nation will be respected and dig- 
nified. Henrida Archer, Hood County, Tex. 


As, for example, this month’s “ten-dollar” 
postal card: 


{ am nearing eighty. My farm home is the reprint of 
years of toil, hope, fear, grief, and laughter. It is my 
security in the fading years and a sanctuary for those I 
love best should they need it. I shall not leave it barren. 
Mrs. D. H. Rust, De Soto Parish, La. 


And here, in our judgment, is the month’s best 
—or “eight-dollar’’—letter: 


As a farmer and especially a Southern farmer, I crave 
tasound a note of hope. Why so much fear that the big 
man will crowd and trample the little man? Such false 
conclusions engender selfishness, strife, confusion, destruction. 

For 735 years I have known one-horse farmers to excel big 
planters. Personally, the mulepower on my farm has been from 
2 to 25 plows; my acreage from 90 to more than 1,000 acres. 
My most satisfactory farming was on a smal! scale—most satis- 
factory for my family, for me, for all. Often you’ll find that 
the production of big farmers is not in proportion to little ones. 
Besides, small farms require and furnish more farmers, more 
neighbors, and more free citizens. 

The best tests of mechanized farming have been made in the 
highly favored Mississippi Delta. Summary reports indicate 
that with the best luck and management it may become possible 
to produce cotton there at 10 cents a pound. Labor-saving ma- 
chinery is attractive but there is much evidence that if and when 
we come again to abundant, reasonably cheap labor and our own 
elbow grease, we smaller operators can produce the best grades of 
cotton at 10 cents a pound or less, with hand labor and team 
power. We did it for a long time. We can do it again. Real 
farmers are like yellow jackets; when knocked down they will 
come again. 


"Not by might, not by power, but by My spirit, sayeth the 


Lord.” Still we have faith that the Spirit will be our guide in 
principle, practice, power, perpetuation! - 
S. L. Thornton, Hart County, Ga. 


Now let’s hear from other readers, young and 


old, about this problem of more recreation for 
rural youth—and everything else you are in 
terested in. 


Yours, 


Address letters to Country ° 
Voices’ Dept. c/o The 
Progressive Farmer. 


In future years people will wonder why some fami-. 
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INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Main Street 
Mess Call 


Every Sunday Afternoon— 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


— 
A baby’s cry is morning mess call in many millions of American 
homes every day in the year. And plenty of milk is needed to 


keep our youngsters husky and healthy all their growing years. 


Last year, the farmer produced more than 119 billion pounds of 





milk ...aremarkable record he’s doing his best to beat by another 





billion pounds this year. Every day, more than 50 million quarts 





of milk and cream are processed for use on our country’s tables. 





Farm trucks haul nearly all the feed and other supplies to dairy 
farms... transport most of the milk to creameries and sub-sta- 
tions. Tank trucks haul the bulk of the milk to urban areas... 
che entire load to 49 of our largest cities. Delivery trucks carry 
most of the bottled milk directly to retail store and kitchen door. 


But for Motor Truck Transportation the Main Street Mess Call 





in most of the nation’s 37 million homes would go unanswered. 
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In addition to being one of the largest producers of military vehicles, 
GMC Truck & Coach builds many commercial trucks for essential 
users. Civilian GMCs are powered by engines of the same basic 
design as the famous ‘‘270’’ used in more than 500,000 GMC ‘‘six- 
by-six’’ trucks. . . so often called the ‘‘Workhorse of the Army.”’ 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 














abs La | General Motors Corporation 


OOH Sac @ Pontiac, Michigan 
HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES... VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND 











PETE IS 


He is one of many thousands of Republic 
men who have entered the service. Now he 
has earned his honorable discharge and is 
back working at Republic. 

Pete has done his share overseas—and then 
some. But he’s more interested in his job, his 
pay check and an opportunity to make good 
and get ahead than in brass bands and speeches. 
Already more than 2,000 returned veterans, 
like Pete, are back on Republic’s payrolls— 
producing steel for their buddies still on the 
fighting fronts—looking forward to new 
opportunities for advancement. 


There are 21,000 Republic men who left to 
join the armed services. Republic is going 
to do everything in its power to place these 
men in jobs as good or better than the jobs 
they held before they went to war. 


And it is men like these who will have much 


The Army-Navy E 

flag waves over 

seven Republic 

plants aud the 
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a REPUBLIC | District plant. 
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BACK FROM THE WAR 


to do with shaping our peacetime America. 
Young men—anxious to work, to earn, to 
marry, to build homes, to be good citizens, to 
give their children more advantages and 
opportunities than they themselves enjoyed. 


Our country today is the greatest production 
plant the world has ever seen. We have new 
machinery—new sciences—new manufacturing 
methods—new uses for steels—new markets 
—a dazzling array of new opportunities. 


But, to realize these possibilities—to make 
America’s promised future come true—we 
need more than the facilities, materials, 
knowledge and opportunity. We need millions 
of willing hands, inspired by the urge to 
produce more. Then more people can earn 
more, more people can buy more and there 
will be more of everything for everyone. 


This is the way to bring higher standards of 


living, more jobs, better jobs, greater happi- 
ness and lifelong security. It is the American 
way to prosperity—for Pete and for every 
other loyal American who is willing to work. 


No More “Roaming in the Gloaming” 


Your livestock will be sure to stay at home 
when you fence them in with Republic 
Woven Wire and Barbed Wire Fencing. 


Republic Fence is built to withstand the 
best efforts of the worst offenders affected 
with livestock wanderlust. They can’t get 
over, under or through properly erected 
Republic Fence. 


The sharp, true barbs of Republic Barbed 
Wire make it easy for your livestock to stay 
in bounds. Together, Republic Woven Wire 
Fence and Republic Barbed Wire offer a 
perfect answer to your fencing problems. 


Your Republic Dealer can give you the facts 
about Republic Fence, Bale Ties, Nails, Steel 
Roofing and other Republic products for 
the farm. Get acquainted with him today. 
He is a good man for you to know better. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING * BARBED WIRE * STEEL FENCE POSTS * ROOFING and SIDING « BALE TIES * NAILS « STAPLES 
BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE * CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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